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INTRODUCTION 


Probably there is no other English writer whose 
thoughts are entitled to greater attention and respect in 
the troubled state of the ^vorld today than those of the 
Honourable Earl Russell, or to call him by his more 
popular name, Mr. Bertrand Russell. The w^orld has 
just passed through the greatest crisis in its history and 
is facing gigantic problems of the future. Everywhere 
old creeds are dead or dying, new ideologies are being 
formed and the old order is expected soon to yield place 
to the new. At such a critical time conflicts are bound 
to arise between the “supporters of status quo” and the 
champions of drastic reform. And if the world wants 
to discover a right course of action in this welter jof 
dashing -ideologies, it will have to seek for itself proper 
guidance on constructive and acceptable lines. Bernard 
Shaw, Dean Inge, H. G. Wells are some of the names 
that suggest themselves to us as qualified to provide 
such a guidance today. But though they are great in 
their own. spheres none of them is so eminently fitted for 
such a benevolent mission by his temperament, training 
arid work as Mr. Bertrand Russell. 

Mr. Russell occupies among the thinkers of today a 
unique position. Regarded as one of the keenest intel- 
lects of the age. he is, as Mr. Gideon says, “practically 
the only English philosopher who writes for a large 
publicUyith' whom he enjoys a tremendous credit”. 
Declaring that Mr. Russell’s is assuredly the most 
brilliant and active mind in the philosophic world, one 
writer has compared his position in contemporary 
thought unth that of Hume in the middle of the i8th 
century. But what makes Mr. Russell remarkable as 
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a thinker to the layman is that he has not been con- 
tented with the pursuit of mere abstract philosophical 
inquiry. Starting as a philosopher, he devoted him- 
self entirely to the study and teaching of philosophy 
until the last World War came like a tornado and shook 
the very foundations of our modern civilization. Then 
it was that he found himself, like many of his thought- 
ful contemporaries, profoundly disturbed by the des- 
tructive forces unleashed by the war, and was driven 
by some inner urge to discard philosophy and seek 
“fresh woods and pastures new” in which his great 
energy and constructive passion could find full scope. 
Since then pacifism, education, politics, ethics and so- 
ciology have been only some of the subjects that have 
occupied his unremitting attention. Consequently, 
since 1914, a steady stream of books on a variety of 
subjects has flowed from his pen and given him the 
high position he enjoys in contemporary thought. 

It must be admitted, however, that neither the 
guidance Mr. Russell’s books provide nor his teachings 
have been universally accepted. For his un orthodox 
opinions on , several .\Ttal. sociah. political and religious 
questions have offended , a large section of the_ publi c, 
w hich vievys his agnosticism and his general attitude 
towards morals'wlth' grave niisgmijgr Hence^ivhileln 
certain quarters his books have been hailed as a valu- 
able contribution to the solution of the world’s complex 
problems, in others they have been received \vith pro- 
test and indignation. In spite of these differences of 
opinion regarding the value of Mr. Russell’s work,^yen 
hb most v iolent of critics have agreed that jie„i§*^ a 

'fQP5^d..entirel>LbyJmLe_cdEJm 
They know that no other writer today has championed 
the cause of freedom,' justice, peace and brotherhood 
with greater vigour and eloquence than Mr. Russell 
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has done. As the Times Lite rary Suppleme nt once 
said, he has “a way~of asking right 'q uestions” anH 
making" the people think liarcfabout them, whether they 
accept his solutions of these questions or not. It would 
be profitable, therefore, to consider how he looks upon 
the problems of the world and what pana cea he offers! 
for the ills of “this troubled, passionaIe"planet 7^ • 
“My outlook on the world is, like other people’s the ' 
product pa,rtly.of_chcumstance and partly of tempera- 
ment,” sa^^Ir. RusseiriiTEiscdhtribution to the Sym- i 
posium I Believe. Consequently, if we have to under- 
stand him properly, we shall have to leam a few 
important details of his life and try to appreciate 
the robus t personality behind his work. For while 
there are certain writers whose work can be understood 
■without such reference to their life, there are others, 
like Shelley or Lamb , the understanding of whom 
largely depends upon a proper understanding of their 
life. Which reader has not been bewitched by the 
complete fusion of personal detail, thought and feel- 
ing, whicETcHaracterizes, for instance, Shelley’s Ode 
to the West Wind or Lamb’s Old China and which 
constitutes their chief charm ? Though, by the very 
nature of his work and ideals, Mr. Russell cannot rise 
to the lyiical heights of which these writers are capable, 
his work often reveals a similar fusion of thought and 
autobiographical detail. His thoughts have been in- 
spired by an inherent desire to do good and eliminate 
the evil that he lias seen in the world, and Ins know- 
ledge and experiences have strengthened the conclu-l 
sions at which he has arrived. That is why one finds, 
throughout his work, numerous personal references 
which are brought in support of his arguments. It is 
time, therefore, that we turned our attention to some 
important aspects of his caree r. 
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Bertrand Arthur William Russell was born in 1872 
in an aristocratijc family, his father being a son of Lord 
John Russell and his mother a daughter of the second 
Lord Stanley of Alderly. His father was a free-thinker 
I and, when he died, he \vished his three-year old son to 
f be brought up without superstition, and so appointed 
I two free-thinkers as his son’s guardians. But the Courts 
set aside the will and had the boy educated in the 
Christian faith. But, as Mr. Russell j)oints out, the 
result was disappointing and he bec(|)me an agnostic 
and a far-going revolutionist. He was privately 
educated and acquired a perfect knowledge of French 
and German. In 1890 he went to Trinity College,. 
Cambridge, from which he graduated with great dis- 
tinction in Mathematics and Philosophy and was 
appointed a Fellow of his college in the autumn of 
1895. From 1895 to the outbreak of the World War 
in 1914 he led a simple, quite life of study, teaching 
and writing, first in a suburb of London and later at 
Cambridge where he was appointed a lecturer in his 
old college in 1910. It was during this period that 
his great books on Mathematics were published and 
earned for him the Fellowship .of , the . Royal . Society. 

When the war broke out in 1914, Mr. Russell found 
himself to m between two loyalto. One was the 
loyalty to his own ideals of peace and international 
brotherhood, the other was the loyalty to his owm 
country whose very existence was threatened by a 
powerful enemy. Unhesitatingly Mr. Russell accepted 
the claims of the former and wholeheartedly threw him- 
self into pacific work. He took an active part in the 
“No Conscription Fellowship ” and was fined £100 for 
ari^et describing an early Christian conscientious 
ogjec^. He lost his lectureship and though he was 
ottered a professorship at Harvard, a passport was re- 
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fused to him. In 1918 he was sentenced to six months 
imprisonment for an article in the Tribunal. In 1920 
he went to China to lecture on philosophy at the Peking 
University. Returning in 1921 after a dangerous ill- 
ness he was engaged during the next six years in serious 
philosophical work as well as in lecturing, journalism 
and writing popular books on social topics. In 1927 
he started with the help of his second wife, Mrs. Dora 
Russell, a school for young children. In this school he 
wanted to put into practice the educational ideals for 
ivhich he stood. His conception of freedom in the nur- 
sery school shocked the English, and many of his friends 
deplored the time he spent in the school as a comrade 
of children to the detriment of his philosophical work. 
Yet the school was a success in every way except finan- 
cially and had to be closed in 1931, the year in which 
Mr. Russell succeeded to the earldom on the death of 
his brother, the second Earl Russell. 

Mr. Russell’s life simply proves that the world has 
not travelled far since the days of Shelley when people 
were ostracize d and vicitimized for their opinions. For 
Mr. Russell has had his full share of suffering for his 
principles. There is no doubt something heroic in the 
manner in which he has given up a peaceful, comfort- 
able, scholastic life for an active stormy career guided 
only by his ideals, because he has felt that, “if the in-: ' 
tellectual has any function in society, it is to preserve a 
cool, unbiassed ludg ment in t he fa ce o f all solicitations , 
to passimi.' ’ Feeling an instincth^e responsibility in 
regard to public affairs through the rich aristocratic 
political tradition he imbibed in his childhood, he has 
descended from the ivorv towe r and calmly inquired 
into the present state of the world. He has found that 
there is something radically ^vrong rsdth modern life. 
War, injustice, poverty, falsehood, all these seem to 
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have c ut^deep into the core of our life a nd created un- 
healthy'conditidns! It is primarily wth the destruc- 
tion of these evils that Mr. Russell is concerned.^ 

Nevertheless he is an optimist. Troubled as he is 
by the dark picture the modern world presents, he has 
an impli cit faith in the ultimate victory of human 
goodness. ^Vhile in several young people of his time, 
despair gave way to cynicism, Mr. Russell has main- 
tained an aristocratic calm and dispassionateness, in his 
outlook of the world. He believes that it is not by 
violence and cruelty and despotism that happiness of 
the M^orld can be secured. It is through a new orient- 
ation in politics and education that mankind can hope 
to reach Utopia, But this is not enough. We must 
, also bring to the consideration of all questions — ^vhether 
social, religious, moral or political — a new scientific 
turn of mind, cold, objective, searching and compre- 
hensive, which ^vill tear off the veils that hide the truth. 
It is only then that the millennium that -sve consider as 
an impossibility will be within our reach. For Mr. 
Russell does not think that Utopia is a mere \dsion. He 
believes that it is entirely practicable provided man- 
kind aspires to it and makes for it one determined 
attempt, forgetting all petty animosities, false beliefs, 
wrong values. It is only then that this unhappy world 
can be turned into an earthly paradise. 

Mr. Russell finds that “the basis of international 
anarchy is men’s pTonene^^to fear and hatred.” Our 
life is full of several" evils lome of ^vhich arise from 
nature, some from defects of character and others frorii 
the misuse of power. It is the fear of these evils that 
generates hatred and drives people to methods of self- 
defence which are themselves evil. Thus people love 
power because they think that it will protect them from 
^SS^^ssion; they try to encourage orthodoxy among the 
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young because that gives them a feeling of security ; and 
because they are afraid of enemies, they turn, especially 
during war-time, virtues such as j^rie.ty, thrift and 
industry into mere handmaids of the forces of destruc- 
tion. Most of these fears are in fact irrational, because 
there are several, effective methods of combating these 
different evils. Science can control and has controlled 
the evils of nature; sound educational and pliycho- 
analytical methods can effectively cure defects in 
character; while proper control of social and political 
institutions can successfully check the evils of power. 
The road to Utopia, according to Mr. Russell, is clear ; 
“it lies partly through politics and partly through;, 
changes in the individual”. But instead of following* 
these methods with fearlessness and intelligence, men 
succumb to their fears and pursue wrong ends. 

As much of Mr. Russell’s work is concerned ivith the 
~dey elo pment-Of . human personality, it will be necessary 
first to consider his views on this subject before turning 
our attention to the sort of Government he would like 
to see set up. Mr. Russell finds that much harm has 
been done in the world by irrationali ty and he believes 
that, i^f_people M;puld„adQpt, a rational or s ceptical atti^ ** 
, tude tmvaTdk life’s questio ns, it wouTTcompletely trans- ^j 
form our social life and our political system. To him*^ 
t he terms rational, sceptTcal and scientific~^e more or 
l^s s^onymous . They involve an attitude of mind 
that ._j ^es nothin.g for g ran te d, unless it is ,yerified..by 
personal experience, obseiwation.or..expert opiniop. He 
d ^nes it as “the habit of taking account of all rele- 
vant evidence, in, ,arriving_at_.a-belief”, while in ques- 
tions ot ^actice. it is ‘ ffhe habit of remembering all our 
relevant desires, and not only the one which happens 
% thejiQoment_toJTe_g, trongest’!, , He believes that in- 
calculable harm has been done because people have 
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been inclined to accept impljcitly ready-made opinions, 
age-old conventions anil beliefs. Religious dogma, 
political creeds, ethical ideas have thus been accepted 
and acted upon, whereas a- sceptical mind would have 
found that many of them are wrong and harmful, if it 
had only taken the trouble to examine them in the_.CQld 
light, of reason. Consequently “our current et hi c is a 
curious mixture of . siipersti tion and rational i sm’^ and 
passion plays not a smafi part in our actions and 
opinions. Again we are inclined to maintain the 
“status quo” and support empty shibbo leths, through 
our inability to face new ideas and order. Hence, 
according to Mr. Russell, intellectual integrity alone 
c^ sa\'e usirqm much-oLt heTrypocrisy t t^ clouds our 
life and “it is to intelligenc e. ihcreasihglV wid^^^spread , 
that we must Jqpk for the so lut i on of the ills from which 
opr world is suffering.” 

But it is not enough that people be trained to de- 
velop rationalism; it is also necessary that they be 
given proper education in their childhood to fit them 
for the Utopia in which they will have to play a vital 
part. Education, according to Mr. Russell, does not 
merely mean instruction. He gives it a much wider 
meaning and defines it as “the formation, by means of 
instruction, of certain mental habits and a certain out- 
look on life and the world”. It is on this broad con- 
ception that his theory and practice of education have 
been based. Orthodox educational theory, on the other 
hand, looks upon children as raw materials to be 
moulded for certain purposes, social or political, by 
the teacher. This theory ignores the fact that children 
have their own desires, instincts and impulses. In fact 
the MEole of their personality cries to be developed and 
set free from the prison-walls of the narrow-minded 
school. That is why the teacher must look upon 
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children not as means but as ends and love them “better 
than his State or his Church”. It is only then that he 
■can be called an ideal teacher. 

But if the teacher has to carry out his duties and res- 
ponsibilities properly, he must also have a right con- 
cepti on of the qualities he is expected to encourage in 
'the young minds under his charge. The most impor- 
tant among these qualities which form the very basis of 
Iiuman excdlence are vitality, coura^^, sensitiveness 
and intelHgence. Mr. Russell stresses the importance 
•of encouraging these qualities because he believes that 
if children are to be turned into good men and women, 
“what is essential is that the\’^ should be instructed in 
the value of positive virtue. For, according to the cur- 
rent conception, goodness lies not in doing good things, 
but in not doing things that are considered harmful 
according to the prev'^ailing ethical and social standards. 
Consequently, a \vhole system of repr^sion and inhibi- 
tion has been built up and healthy instincts, especially 
among children, are crushed and replaced by fear and 
superstition. It is essential, therefore, that positive 
courage be stimulated in children by teaching them the 
importance of self-respect with an impersonal outlook 
on life. And so also should the qualities of sensitive- 
ness and curiosity, which are natural in children, be 
encouraged. Mr. Russell does not, however, believe 
that good life means creating feelings of exclusiveness 
or inculcating a superiority complex in children. After 
all life depends upon co-operation and what education 
is expected to do is to' draw out and develop all that is 
best in children so that, as men and women, they may 
take their rightful place in the corporate life of the 
countiy. 

Mr. Russell does not look upon unh^ersities as places 
for a few gentlemen of leisure. The time Avhen they 
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existed only for the privileged classes has gone. Now 
they exist for two purposes; firstly, to train men and 
women for certain professions, and secondly, to pursue 
learning and research without regard to immediate uti- 
lity. As regards the first purpose, Mr. Russell wants to 
maintain the aristocratic tradition of the older univer- 
sities, but in a totally different manner. He wants to- 
create in the universities an intellectual aristocracy,, 
whereby only those students who show special aptitude 
and merit will be allowed to enter them, irrespective 
of social or financial status and not merely those who 
are expected to be “gentlemen”. 

What is far more important in Mr. Russell’s view, 
however, is the disinterested pu rsuit of learning which 
the universities must encourage among its students and 
professors. While admitting the importance of the 
education that prepares students for the professions, 
Mr. Russell points out that a r nerelv utilit aria n view of 
education is likely to blind itself to the beneficent 
effects of liberal._ educatiQn which, as Newman points 
out, is “simplyHhe cultivation of the intellect as such 
and whose object is nothing more or less than intellec- 
‘ tual excellence”. This pursuit of knowledge for its 
own sake is a theme that constantly recurs in the writ- 
ings of Mr, Russell and while discu^ng its joys, he 
occasionally rises to almost lyrical heights. He appre- 
ciates the utility of useful edimation, because it has 
made the world of today. But he strongly deplores 
the modern tendency to regard knowledge as merely an 
ingredien t in technical skill, for he believes that there 
was something nobly grand in the Renaissance tradition 
^vhich is unfortunately dead at present. Learning was, 
during the Renaissance, part of joie de vime, while at 
present it is valuable only because of its utility. It is 
for this reason that Mr. Russell would like to create 
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such a tradition under modern conijlitions. Modern 
science has created conditions by which slovvmess and 
drudgery of work have been eliminat^bd and men have 
been enabled to enjoy greater leisure. Civilization has 
always been an outcome of leisure and there is no- 
reason why, \vith the leisure universally available to- 
day, a new civilization should not aris^. Carlyle found 
permni al joy in work, but Mr. Russell finds that there 
'WWHack of balance among modern people, due to a 
“ruthless pursuit of mere professional Competence or the 
conscious activity concentrated on some one definite 
purpose”.^ If, therefore, they are educated to find 
pleasure in thought rather than in action and de- 
jiabyr AT AwpeKfiOTA? vSwdbvsA' uiv Aifv? tluags, Chcy 
would create a culture which would improve some of 
the worst features of the modem world. 

It is on similar grounds that he recommends the 
study of science as against the study of classical lan- 
guages. A purely classical and literary education has 
no doubt certain advantages over a scientific educa- 
tion. But Mr. Russell believes that too much pre- 
occupation ^vith the past, which a classical education 
must involve, creates a certain peevislmess and undue 
fastidiousness towards the present. A study of science, 
on the other hand, produces certain habits of mind 
which Mr. Russell considers essential for culture. 
Apart from the constructive instinct vhich it satisfies,, 
the study of science develops the scientidc outlook ^ diich 
consists in a disinterested pursuit o^ triifti, without 
a ny preconceptions, without bias, br~mtfibuF~an^ 
thought of utility. The free intellect, thus developed, 
“will see as God might see, without ^ here and noxvy 
^vithout hopes and fears, without the trammels of cus- 
tomary beliefs and traditional prejudf^^ calmly, dis- 
passionately, in the sole and exclusive desire for know- 1 
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ledge — knowledge as impersonal, as purely contempla- 
tive, as it is possible for man to attain. And the mind 
which has become accustomed to the freedom and 
impartiality of philosophic contemplation will preserve 
something of the same freedom and impartiality in the 
world of action and emotion”. " — 

Mr. Russell does not believe that the perfection of 
human individuality to be achieved in such a manner 
will in any AA^ay conflict with the ideals of citizenship. 
The manner in which citizenship has been conceiv ed 
at present is highly defective; for the virtues such as 
patriotism, loyalty to th^ State, orthodoxy which it 
emphasizes and encourages, often take unhealthy forms. 
The ideals of citizenship also often involve the killing 
of the creative instincts in the individual. Neverthe- 
less modern industrialism and civilized conditions of 
life have made co-operation essential. The world is 
"becoming narrower and, what is important today, is 
not only a sense of national cohesion, but also a sense 
of the whole human race as one co-operative unit. As 
we are aspiring to and gradually moving towards the 
ideal of a world federation of nations “the most vital 
need of the near future will be the cultivation of a vivid 
sense of citizenship of the world”. Thus, in Mr. 
Russell’s view, while the development of the individual 
is in no way to be retarded, he is to be trained in the 
ideals of international citizenship to enable him to 
play his part in the future brotherhood of nations. 

Mr. Russell’s political ideals cannot be summarized 
better than in the following quotation from Lao-Tzu, 
I the Chinese philosopher, given by the writer on the 
'v^ide-page of his Roads to Freedom: “Production with- 
IjWt possession, action without self-assertion, dcvelop- 
(•iment without domination”. For he is an uncompro- 
missing enemy of capitalism which he holds responsible 
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for much of the poverty, want and slavery that 
we see in the world today. At present the capitalist 
exercises through his wealth an excessive power over 
the lives of others and is able to enjoy political power 
which he often misuses for his own selfish ends. If, 
however, a democratic form of government with the 
communal OMmership of means of produetion is intro- 
duced, men and women mil be able to enjoy economic 
freedom under it and consequently economic fear and 
the desire to control others will be automatically re- 
moved. In the preface to his Bolshevism: Practice 
and Theory (1920) Mr. Russell says, “A fundamental 
economic reconstruction, bringing with it far-reaching 
changes in ways of thinking, and feeling, in philosophy 
and art and private relations, seems absolutely neces- 
sary if industrialism is to become the servant of man 
instead of his master”. There can be no doubt that 
the whole of Mr. Russell’s social philosophy is based 
upon this fundamental necessity. 

The end of the last World War saw a number of 
theories being urged as cures for the unhappiness of 
the world. State Socialism, Anarchism, Syndicalism, 
Guild Socialism, Fascism were the most important of 
these and some of them were actually put into practice. 
Mr. Russell’s view is that of these Guild Sociahsm is 
the nearest approach to a political ideal which present 
conditions can allow, though Anarchism which wants 
to abolish the state altogether may be the ultimate goal. 
Those who read The World as It could be Made will 
find that Mr. Russell is almost a sociahst, but it would 
be difficult to pigeonhole him. The danger that he 
sees in the socialisT’prSgramme is loss of individual 
freedom and domination of officialdom and bureau- 
cracy because, to him, want of individual freedom is 
the very negation of life. Guild Socialism, on the other 
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hand, avoids the difficulties and dangers that are in- 
herent in both Socialism and Anarchism, while it con- 
cedes what is valid in the claims of both these systems. 
Accepting Guild Socialism, therefore, as an ideal poli- 
tical and economic system under present conditions, 
Mr. Russell paints in brilliant colours a picture of the 
life as it may be lived under it. It may be thought that 
he has drawn to^ roisy a picto’e of the ideal conditions 
in which life may be led and has totally ignored the 
defects to which men, as well as nations, are prone. It 
may be pointed out, however, that Roads to Freedom, 
from which this chapter is taken, was written before 
Mr. Russell had any opportunity to study the methods 
employed by the Russians in creating a socialist society. 
When he visited Russia later, he was disappointed to 
find that the Russian Government could not risk even 
such a measure of democracy as had seemed to him the 
very basis of a liberal philosophy. 

Though Arlarchism looks upon the abolition of the 
State and the tremendous power it wields as its ultimate 
ideal, Mr. Russell does not believe that any govem- 
m’ent can exist without power. Nor does he think that 
it will be possible for a long time to come to replace 
even the most democratic fonri of government by some 
other beneficent system. Power in itself is not bad, 
but what makes it an evil is the harmful purposes to 
which it is . often consciously or unconsciously turned. 
The history of kingly, priestly or economic power 
makes it abu nda ntly clear that in unscrupulous hands 
power can be a terrible weapon. But It"is quite possi- 
ble for men to use power for beneficent purposes. This 
can be achieved if power v\ cre not desired as an end 
in itself, but M^ere employed for some good ends which 
do not clash with the desires of others and which pro- 
duce some positively good effect. Mr. Russell does 
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not think that man is incapable of improvement. There- 
fore, even though some people are inclined to misuse 
their power, their temperament can be improved by- 
providing suitable env ironm ent, opportanities for such 
misuse can be minimized by raising the standards of 
life and the skill of the people can be directed into 
■constructive channels. Thus power would cease to be 
corruptible and would only produce good. 

But it is happiness that we all desire and even if we 
were to live under ideal conditions, it is still quite pos- 
sible that we may remain unhappy. For happiness is 
essentially a condition of the mind and Mr. Russell 
firmly believes that the conquest of happiness is possible 
through conscious effort. Narcissists , sinners, megalo- 
maniacs are some of the unhappy people in the world; 
oChers” suffer from, what Mr. Russell calls, Byronic 
unhappiness, believing that our life’s tragedy is that it 
offers less to us than it takes away from us. Psycho- 
analysis can cure the unhappiness of these people, but 
what really can makejife happy is zest in the work that 
one does, a friendly but self-less interest in persons and 
occasionally a belief in some righteous cause. In his 
essay The Ideals of Happiness Mr, Russell contrasts 
the happy condition of the Chinese with the unhappi- 
ness which is universal among the Western people. The 
main reason for this, in his view, is that u^hile the former 
aim at enjoyment, the latter aim at power. He also 
finds that in the West a certain listlessness and want 
of an ideal has inclined especially young people to- 
wards cynicism, while the Chinese are happy because 
they arTTbiiscious of playing an important part in 
their national life. What is wanted, therefore, to make 
^people happy is friendliness, joy in co-operation, 
absorption in some vs^ork, zest and an attitude of mind 
which never demands from life more than it has to give. 
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Mr. Russell tells us in The Conquest of Happiness that, 
though as a child his jfa\’Ourite hymn ^^•as *‘^\■caly of 
earth and laden \s-ith my sin'\ his life lias been com- 
pletely happy because he has been guided throughout 
by these rules. 

“WhocN’er contemplates the ivoi'ld in the light of 
an ideal — whether what he seeks be intellect, or art, or 
love, or simple happiness, or all together — must feel a 
great sorrow in the evils that men needlessly allow to 
continue, and — if he be a man of force and vital encrg\" 
— an urgent desire to lead men to the realization of 
the good tvhieh inspires his creative vision". No more 
eloquent tribute to Mr. Russell's ivork and personality 
can be paid than these words from his preface to Roads 
to Freedom. His entire tvork has been characteir/cd 
by a raj;c sin^rity and c ando ur, while it has been in- 
spired by an idealism that aims at making life richer, 
more full of joy and more free from pre\-cntablc evils 
than it is at present. He has never professed to be a 
guide to the new Jerusalem, but has been content to 
be a sort of a citizen of the world, censuring those 
whose heritage is fear and M’hosc plulbsophy of 
life is coirqDkicency. His work has. therefore, been 
one long crusade against bigotry, fear, tvar, capi- 
talism and a host of other ills that beset this 
mad world of ours. It is true that his critics do 
not take such a charitable view of his work, ’riicy 
say that Mr. Russell often presents only one side of the 
picture in his discussion of complex problems and re- 
sorts to the methods of the official propaganda that he 
so strongly condemns. Others say that his scepticism 
generally takes the form of cynicism towards much 
that the public considers good and they compare him 
tyith Voltaire. Still others have taken strong objec- 
tions to his ethics and his theory of harmonious desires. 
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Nevertheless none can question his love of mankind 
and his honest belief in Utopia, to which struggling; 
humanity one day shall attain. 

What is specially remarkable in the work of Mr.. 
Russell is the admirable English in which his thought, 
has been clothed. His is a prose extraordinarily lucid, 
and effortless, marked by constant flashes of wit and 
insighit.' It is at the same time characterized by “an. 
almost naive simplicity, crystal clarity, a calm Olym- 
pian irony and a gift for compressed epigrammatic 
statement”. Mr. Russell has a hard, logical and ori- 
ginal mind and he has the rare faculty of summing upj 
a complex situation in a few clear and simple sentences.. 
He can penetrate to the heart of a subject, howeva" 
complex it is, and can, in a few brief statements, strip' 
it of all distracting complexities. In his conversations, 
with Mr. Russell, Mr. Dilip Kumar Roy once expressed 
his great appreciation of the former’s style — especially 
its economy of words and restraint — and asked him 
whether he had cultivated the art. Mr. Russell’s reply 
was, “I used in my boyhood to toy with different ideas, 
to see in how few words I could express them. I have 
profited much by this early pastime”. It is this quality 
as well as his wit and humour that often give a touch 
of sprightliness and gaiety to his treatment of even 
essentially 'abstruse topics. In addition to this, the 
encyclopaedic "knowledge that he brings in support of 
his arguments gives to his thought a weight and breadtL 
that we rarely And except in a few of his contemporar- 
ies. His early essays, such as A Free Man’s Thought^ 
have been full of a lyrical grace which one does not 
find in his more recent work. Even in later essays^ 
like Science and Culture, The World as It could he 
Made and in parts of others, one can still catch the 
echoes of that early romantic prose. 
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This discussion, of Mr. Russell’s ^vork and personal- 
ity has tried to make valid the claim that was made on 
his behalf at the beginning of this essay. “The frantic 
stampe^ towards disaster” that one secs in the world 
today has forced many a thoughtful mind to meditate 
on the causes of our life’s m aladi es and suggests method'; 
of curing them. Some thinkers, like Dean Inge, ha\’c 
taken refuge in pessimism; others, more optimistic like 
Mr. H. G. Wells, have suggested N^arious remedies which 
have not found much support. Combining the qualities 
of a philosopher, a practical politician and an acti\f 
■educationalist, Mr. Russell, on the other hand, has 
faced facts as they are and suggested methods of world 
improvement which are entitled to receive the close 
attention of everyone interesicd ,in the making of a 
better world. Equipped with great scholarship and a 
penetrating mind, he has stressed the need of the most 
militant doubt in the evaluation of our present .social 
problems, not because he takes a c>'nical pleasui'c in 
unlicensed doubt, but because he has felt that a ques- 
tioning mind and fresh outlook ivall clear, away the fog 
that confuses us in the .'jolution of our problems. 

In fact it will be found that Mi'. Russell’s work has 
been primarily concerned with the “Four Freedoms’*, 
now immortalized by the authors of the Atlantic 
Charter. What impedes the achievement of these 
freedoms is, in Mr. Russell’s opinion, man’s selfishness, 
his pugnacity, his worship of wrong values and his stub- 
born refusal to change the old order. Mr. Russell's 
ambition, therefore, is to set human character and insti- 
tutions on a fii-m and incorruptible basis and enable, 
man to reach the ne^\■ millennium to ^vhich he ha.s 
ever aspired. 

Mr. Russell knoM’s that our life in itself is not a 
happy one and that man is a puny creature in the pi'c- 
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sence of the gigantic forces of evil that try' to engulf 
him. But he does not encourage a mind that with- 
dravA^s within itself and turns its back upon the evils of 
life. True freedom lies the other way. It lies, as he 
eloquently describes in A Free MarCs Worship, “in 
detennination to worship only the God created by our 
own, love of the good, to respect only the heaven which 
inspires the insight of our best moments. In action, 
in desire, w'e must submit perpetually to the tyranny of 
outside forces, but in thought, in aspiration, we are 
free, free from our fellow man, free from the petty 
planet on \vhich our bodies impotently craud, free 
even, while we li\'e, from the tyranny of death. Let us 
learn, then, that energy of faith which enables us to 
live constantly in the vision of the good; and let us 
descend, in action, into the \vorld of facts, with that 
vision alu'^avs before us”. 
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ON THE VALUE OF SCEPTICISM 

I wish to propose for the reader’s favourable consi- 
dex'ation a doctrine which may, I fear, appear wildly 
paradoxical and subversive. The doctrine in question 
is this: that it is u ndesirable to believe a pi'opositionj 
^ yhen there is no ground whatever for^pposing it true. j 
I must, of course, admit that if such an opinion became 
common it ■would completely transform our social life 
and our political system ; since both are at present fault- 
less, this must weigh against it. I am also aware 
(what is more serious) that it would tend to diminish 
the incomes of clairx'^oyants, bookmakers, bishops and 
others ^vho live on the irrational hopes of those who 
have done nothing to deserve good fortune here or here- 
after. In spite of these grave arguments, I maintain 
that a case can be made out for my paradox, and I 
shall try to set it forth. 

First of all, I wish to guard myself against being 
thought to take up an extreme position. I am a Bri- 
tish Whig, A\dth a British love of compromise and 
moderation. A story is told of Pyrrho, the founder of 
j^rrhonism ( which was the _old_name of .scepticism ) . 
He^riaihtained that we never know enough to be sure 
that one course of action is wiser than another. In his 
youth, when he Avas taking his constitutional one after- 
noon, he saw his teacher in philosophy (from whom 
he had imbibed his principles) with his head stuck in 
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a ditch, unable to get out. After^ contemplating him 
for some time, he walked on, maintaining tlwt there 
was no sufficient ground for thinking he would do any 
good by pulling the old man out. Others, less scepti- 
cal, effected a rescue, and blamed Pyrrho for his hcart- 
lessness. But his teacher, true to his principles, praised 
him for his consistency. Now I do not advocate such 
heroic scepticism as that. I am prepared to admit the 
ordinary beliefs of common sense, in practice if not in 
theoi*)L I am prepared to admit any well-established 
result of science, not as certainly true,- but as sufficient- 
ly probable to afford a basis for rational action. If it 
is announced that there is to be an eclipse of the moon 
on such-and-such a date, I think it worth while m 
look and see whether it is taking place. Pyrrho would 
have thought otherwise. On this ground, I feel justi- 
fied in claiming that 1 advocate a middle position. 

There are matters about which those who have in- 
vestigated them are agi'eed; the dates of eclipses may 
serve as an illustration. There are other matters about 
which experts are not agreed. Even when the experts 
all agree, they may well be mistaken. Einstein\s vicTS’ 
as to the magnitude of the deflection of light by gravi- 
tation would have been rejected by all experts twenty 
years ago, yet it proved to be right. Nevertheless the 
opinion of experts, when it is unanimou s, must be 
accepted by non-experts as more likely to be right than 
the opposite opinion. The scepticism that I adxocatc 
amounts only to this : ( i ) that when the experts are 
agreed, the opposite opinion cannot be held to be cer- 
tain; (2) that when they are not agreed, no opinion can 
be regarded as certain by a non-expert; and (3) that 
when they all hold that no sufficient grounds for a 
positive opinion exist, the ordinaiy man Tvould do %vell 
to suspend his judgment. , . 
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These propositions may seem mild, yet, if accepted, 
they would absolutely revolutionize human life. 

The opinions for which people are Avilling to fight 
and persecute all belong to one of the three classes 
^vhich this seepticism condemns. When there are ra- 
tional grounds for an opinion, people are content to 
setj thcL m forth and wait for them to operate. In such^ 
cases, people do not hold their opinions with passion; 
they hold them calmly, and set forth their reasons 
quietly. The opinions that are held with passion are 
always those for which no good ground exists; indeed 
the passion is the measure of the holder’s lack of ra- 
tional conviction. Opinions in pditics and religion 
are almost always held passionately. Except in China, 
a man is thought a poor creature unless he has strong 
opinions on such matters; people hate sceptics far more l ^ 
than they hate the passion at:e_a Bvocates of op inions! 
hostile toTheir owm It is thought that the claims of 
practical life demand opinions on such questions, and 
that, if we became more rational, social exis tence 
would be impossible. I believe the oppt^ite~of~tfiis. 
and will try to make it clear why I have this belief.^ 

* ' Take the question of unerhployment in the years 
after 1920. One party held that it was due to the 
^\d'ckedness of trade unions, another that it was due tO' 
the confusion on the Continent. A third party, w’hile 
admitting that these causes played a part, attributed! 
most of the trouble to the policy of the Bank of Eng- 
land in trying to increase the value of pound sterling. 
This third party, I am given to understand, contain^ 
most of the experts, but no one else. Politicians do not 
find any attractions in . a view which does not lend itself 
to party dedamation,^ arid ordinary mortals prefer 
\’iews which attribute misfortune to the jnachinations. 
of their enemies. Consequently people figHt~for and 
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against quite irreleya^^iit measures, while the few who 
have a rational opinion are not listened to because they 
-do not minister to any one’s passions. To produce con- 
verts, it would have been necessar)^ to persuade people 
that the Bank of England is wicked. To convert 
-Labour, it would have been necessary to show that 
■directors of the Bank of England are hostile to trade 
unionism; to convert the Bishop of London, it would 
'have been necessary to show that they are “immoral”. 
It would be thought to follow that their views on 
-currency are mistaken. 

Let us take another illustration. It is often said 
that socialism is contrary to human nature, and this 
assertion is denied by socialists with the same heat ^vith 
which it is made by their opponents. The late Dr. 
Rivers, whose death cannot be sufficiently deplored, 
'discussed this question in a lecture at University Col- 
lege, published in his posthum ous book on Psychology 
‘and Politics. This is fhe only discussion of this topic 
"knoun to me that can lay claim to be scientific. It 
sets forth certain anthrppplogical data which, show 
that socialism is not contrary to human nature in 
Melanesia;, it then points out that we do not know 
whether human nature is the same in Melanesia as in 
Europe; and it concludes that the only way of finding 
‘Out whether socialism is contrary to European human 
nature is to try it. It is interesting that on the basis 
'of this conclusion he was willing to become a Labour 
-candidate. But he would certainly not have added to 
the heat and passion in which political contrpyer^es 
•are usually^enyeloped,^ 

I will now venture on ' a topic which people find 
-even niore difficulty in treating dispassionately, namely 
marriage customs. The bulk of the population of 
•every, country is persuaded that all marriage customs 
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Other than its own are immoral, and that those who 
combat this view only do so in order to justify their 
o^^'n loose lives. In India, the re-marriage of widows 
is traditionally regarded as a thing too horrible to con- 
template. In Catholic countries, divorce is thought veiy 
wicked, but some failure o^ggnjugal^fidelity is tolerat- 
ed, at least in men. In America, divorce is easy, but 
extra-conjugal relations are condemned with the 
utmost severity. Mohammedans believe in polygamy, 
which we think degrading. All these differing 
opinions are held With extreme vehemence, and very 
cruel persecutions are inflicted upon those, who contra- 
vene them. Yet no one in any of the various countries 
makes the slightest attempt to sho^v that the custom of 
his o\vn country contributes more to human happiness 
than the custom of others. 

• When we open any scientific treatise on the subject, 
such as (for example) Weste r mar ck’s History of 
Human Ma rriage, we find an atmosphere extraordin- 
arily . different from that of popular -prejudice. We 
find that every kind of custom has existed, many of 
them such as we should have supposed repugnant to 
human nature. We think we can understand poly- 
gamy, as a custom forced upon women by male oppres- 
sors. But what are we to say of the Tibetan custom, 
according to which one woman has several husbands ? 
Yet travellers in Tibet assure us that family life there is 
at least as harmonious as in Europe. A little of such 
reading must soon reduce any candid person to com- 
plete scepticism, since there seem to be no data enabl- 
ing us to say that one marriage custom is better or 
worse than another. Almost all involve cruelty and 
intolerance towards offenders against the local code, 
but otherwise they have nothing in common. It seems 
that sin is geographical. From this conclusion, it is 
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only a small step to the further conclusion that the 
notion of “sin” is illusory, and that the cruelty habitual- 
ly practised in punishing it is unnecessary. It isj'ust this 
conclusion which is so unwelcome to many minds, since 
the infliction of cruelty with a good corrscicnce is a. 
delight to moralists. That is why they invented Hell:r 

Nationalism is of eourse an c.xtreme e.xamplc of fer- 
vent belief concerning doubtful matters. I think it 
may be safely said that any scientific historian; ^vriting 
now a history of the Great War, is boimd to make 
.statements which, if made during the ^var. would ha\'c 
exposed him, to imprisonment in every one of the belli- 
gerent countries on both sides. Again with the excep- 
tion of China, there is no countiy where people tolerate 
the tfuth about themselves; at ordinary, times, the 
truth is only thought ill-mamiei'cd. but in war-time it 
is thought criminal. Opposing systems of violent belief 
arc built up. the falsehood of which is evident from the 
fact that they are only believed by those who share the 
same national bias. But the application of reason to 
these .systems of belief is thought as wicked as the appli- 
cation of reason to religious dogmas was formerly 
thought. When p eople are'ch allehged as to why s cep- 
ticism i n sueh rnatttTs shouR"" be \vicked, t he on ly 
answcrj.s^^at my ths help to wm tvars, so that a rational 
nation wouTcl b e killed rather than kill. The viewThat 
merc~rt something sha'rneful . in saving one’s skin by 
wholesale slander of foreigners is one which, so far as I 
know, has hitherto found no supporters among pro- 
fessional moralists outside the ranks of the Quakers. 
If it is suggested that a rational nation would find ways 
of keeping out of wars altogether, the answer is usually 
mere abuse. 

What would be the effect of a spread of rational 
scepticism? Human events spring, from passions. 
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^\'hich generate systems of attendant myths. Psycho- 
analysts have studied the individual manifestations of 
this process, in lunatics, certified and uncertified. A 
man who has suffered some humiliation invents a theoiy 
that he is King of England, and develops all kinds of 
ingenious explanations of the fact that he is not treated! 
with that respect which his exalted position demands. 
In this case, his delusion is one with, which his neigh- 
bours do not sympathize, so they lock him up. But if, 
instead of asserting only his own greatness, he asserts 
the greatness of his nation or his class or his creed, he 
tvins hosts of adherents, and becomes a political or re- 
ligious leader, even if, to the impartial outsider, his 
view^s seem just as absurd as those found in asylums.^ 
In this wny a c ollective insanity g row'^s up, which follow'^s 
law's N'ery sirmlar to those of individual insanity.. 
E\'ery one knows that it is dangerous to dispute with a 
lunatic who thinks he is King of England; but as he 
is isolated, he can be over-pow'ered. When a whole 
nation shares a delusion, its anger is of the same kind! 
as that of an individual lunatic if its pretensions^ are- 
disputed, but nothing short of w'ar can compel it to> 
submit to reason. 

The piart played by intellectual factors in human- 
behaviour is a matter as to w'hich there is much dis- 
agreement- among psychologists. There are two quite 
distinct questions : ( i ) how' far are beliefs operative as 
causes of actions ? ( 2 ) how' far are beliefs derwed from 
logically adequate evidence, or capable of being so- 
derived ? ' On both questions, psychologists are agreed 
in giving a much smaller place to the intellectual fac- 
tors than the plain man would give, but within this 
general agreement there is room for considerable differ- 
ences of degree. Let us take the two questions in suc- 
cession. 
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(i) 'How far are beliefs operative as causes of 
action ? Let us not discuss the question theoretically, 
but let us take an ordinary day of an ordinary man’s, 
life. He begins by getting up in the morning, probably 
from force of habit, without the inteivention of any 
belief. He eats his breakfast, catches his train, reads 
his newspaper, and goes to his office, all from force of 
habit. • There was a time in the past when he formed 
these habits, and in the choice of the office, at leasts 
belief played a part. He probably belie\'ed, at the 
time, that the job offered to him there was as good as 
he was likely to get. In most men, belief plays a part 
in the original choice of a career, and therefore, deri- 
x’atively, in all that is entailed by this choice. 

At the office, if he is an underling, he may con- 
tinue to act merely from habit, without active volition, 
and without the explicit interv^ention of belief. It 
might be thought that, if he adds up columns of figures, 
he believes the arithmetical rules which he employs. 
But that would be an error; these rules are mere habits 
•of his body, like those of a tennis player. They were 
acquired in youth, not from an intellectual belief that 
they corresponded to the truth, but to please the 
schoolmaster, just as a dog learns to sit on its hind 
legs and beg for food. I do not say that all education 
is of this sort, but certainly most learning of the three 
R’s is. 

If, howe\’er, our friend is a partner or director, he 
may be called upon during his day to make difficult 
decisions of policy. In these decisions it is probable 
that belief will play a part. He belicx-es that some 
things will go up and others will go down, that so-and- 
so is a sound man, and such-and-such on the verge of 
bankruptcy. On these beliefs he acts. It is just 
iDecause he is called upon to act on beliefs rather than 
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mere habits that he is considered such a much greater- 
man than a mere clerk, and is able to get so much more- 
money — ^provided his beliefs are true. 

In his home-life there will be much the same pro-, 
portion of occasions when belief is a cause of action. 
At ordinary times, his behaviour to his wife and' 
children will be governed by habit, or by instinct modi- 
fied by habit. On great occasions — ^w'^hen he proposes 
marriage, when he decides what school to send his 
son to, or. when he finds reason to suspect his wife of 
unfaithfulness — he cannot be guided wholly by habit. 
In proposing marriage, he may be guided by mere in- 
stinct,,. or he may be influenced by the belief that the. 
lady is rich. If he is guided by instinct, he no doubt 
believes that the lady possesses every virtue, and this 
may seem to him to be a cause of his action, but in 
fact it is merely another effect of the instinct which 
alone -suffices to account for his action. In choosing 
a school for his son, he probably proceeds in much the 
same way as in making ..difficult business decisions; here, 
belief usually plays an important part. If evidence, 
comes into his possession showing that his wife has been 
unfaithful, his behaviour is likely to be purely instinc-. 
tive, but the instinct is set in operation by a belief, 
which is the first cause of everything that follows. 

Thus although beliefs are not directly responsible, 
for more than a small part of our actions, the actions, 
for which they are responsible are among the most 
important, and largely determine the general struc- 
ture of our lives. In particular, our religious and poli- 
tical actions are associated with beliefs. ^ *■ 

(2) I come now to our second question, which is 
itself twofold; (a) how far are beliefs in fact based 
upon evidence ? {b) how far is it possible or desirable- 

that they should be ? 
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{a) The exten^to which beliefs arc based upon 
evidence is very mu§F less than believers suppose. Take, 
the kind of action which is most nearly rational: the 
investment of money by a rich City man. You will 
often find that his view (say) on the question whether 
the French fxanc will go up or domi depends upon his 
political .sympathies, and yet is so strongly held that 
he is prepared to risk money on it. In bankruptcies it 
often appears that some sentimental factor was the 
original cause of ruin. Political opinions are hardly 
•ever based upon evidence, except in the case of civil 
■ser\'ants, who are forbidden to give utterance to them. 
There are of course exceptions. In the tariff reform 
•controversy which began twenty-fi\'e years ago, most 
manufacturers supported the side that would increase 
their own incomes, showing that their opinions uore 
really based on evidence, however little their utterances 
would have led one to suppose so. Wc have here a com- 
plication. Freudians have accustomed us to “ratioii- 
alizing”, i.e., the process of inventing what seem to our- 
selves rational grounds for a decision or opinion that 
is in fact quite irrational. But there is, especially in 
English-speaking countries, a converse process which 
may be called “irrationalizing”. A shrewd man will 
s"um up, more or less subconsciously, the pros and cons 
of a question from a selfish point of vie^^'. (Unselfish 
considerations seldom weigh subconsciously except 
where one’s children are concerned.) Having come 
to a sound egoistic decision by the help of the uncon- 
scious, a man proceeds to im^ent, or adopt from others, 
a set of high-sounding phrases showing how he is pur- 
suing the public good at immense personal sacrifice. 
Anybody who believes that these phrases gi\'e his real 
reasons must suppose him quite incapable of judg- 
ing evidence, since the supposed public good is not 
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going to result, from his action. In this case a man 
appears less, rational than he is; what is still more 
curious, the irrational part of him is conscious and the 
rational part unconscious. It is this trait in our 
characters, that has made the English and Americans 
so successful; 

Shrewdness, when it is genuine, belongs more to the 
unconscious than to the conscious part of our nature. 
It is, I suppose, the main quality required for success 
in business. From a moral point of view, it is a 
humble quality, since it is always selfish; yet it suffices 
to keep men from the Morse crimes. If the Germans 
had had it, they Mould not have adopted the unlimited 
submarine campaign. If the French had had it, they 
Mould not have beha\’ed as they did in the Ruhr. If 
Napoleon had had it, he Mould not have gone to war 
again after : the Treaty of Amiens. It may be laid 
doMTi as a general rule to M'hich there are few e.xcep- j 
tions that,’ when people are mistaken as to what is to I 
their omo interest, the course that they believe to be* 
MTse is more harmful to others than the course that, 
really is \\ase. Therefore anything that makes people 
better judges of their omo interest does good. There 
are innumerable examples of men making fortunes be- 
cause, on moral grounds, they did something which 
they belie\’ed to be contrary to their omti interests. For 
instance, among early Quakers there M^ere a number 
of shopkeepers Mffio adopted the practice of asking no 
more for their goods than they Avere ^vil1ing to accept, 
instead of bargaining Math each customer, as everybody 
else did. They adopted this practice because they 
held it to be a lie to ask more than they would take. 
But the convenience to customers ^vas so great that 
everybody Carrie to their shops, and they grew rich. 
(I forget Mffiere l read this, but if my memor>' seives 
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me it was in some reliable source.) The same policy 
might have been adopted from shrewdness, but 
in fact no one was sufficiently shrewd. Our uncon - 
sciousness, is more malevolen t than it pays us to be: 
therefore the people who do most completely what is 
in fact to their interest are those who deliberately, on 
moral grounds, do what they believe to be against their 
interest. Next to them come the people who try to 
think out rationally and consciously what is to their 
own interest, eliminating as far as possible the influ- 
ence of passion. Third come the people who have in- 
stinctive shrewdness. Last of all come the people whose 
malevolence o verbalances their shrewdness, making 
them pursue the ruin of othci's in ways that lead to 
their own ruin. This last class embraces 90 per cent, 
of the population of Europe. 

I may seem to have digressed someudiat from my 
topic, but it was necessary to disentangle unconsci ous 
reason, which is called shrewd ne_ss, from the conscious 
variety. The ordinary methods of education have prac- 
tically no effect upon the unconscious, so that shrewd- 
ness cannot be taught by our present technique. Moral- 
ity, also, except where it consists of mere habit, seems 
incapable of being taught by present methods; -at any 
rate I have never noticed any beneficent effect upon 
those who are exposed to frequent exhortations. There- 
fore on our present lines any deliberate improvement 
must be brought about. by intellectual means. We do 
not know how to teach people to be shrewd or \artuous, 
but we do know, within limits, how to teach them to be 
rational: it is only necessaiy to reverse the practice 
of education authorities in every particular. We may 
hereafter learn to create virtue by manipulating the 
ductless glands and stimulating or restraining their 
secretions. But for the present it is easier to create 
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rationality than virtue — meaning by “rationality” a 
scientific habit of mind in forecasting the effects of our 
actions. 

{b) This brings me to the question; How far could 
or should men’s actions be rational ? Let us take 
“should” first. There are very definite limits, to my 
mind, within which rationality should be confined; 
some of the most important departments of life are 
ruined by the invasion of reason. Leibniz in his old 
age told a correspondent that he had only once asked 
a lady to marry him, and that was when he was fifty. 
“Fortunately,” he added, “the lady asked time to 
consider. This gave me also time to consider, and I 
withdrew the offer.” Doubtless his conduct was very 
rational, but I cannot say that I admire it. 

Shakespeare puts “the lunatic, the lover, and the 
poet” together, as being “of imagination all compact”. 
The problem is, to keep the lover and the poet, without 
the lunatic. I will give an illustration. In 1919 I 
saw The Trojan Women acted at the Old Vic. There 
is an unbearably pathetic scene where Astyanax is put 
to death by the Greeks for fear he should grow up into 
a second Hector. There was hardly a dry eye in the 
theatre, and the audience found the cruelty of the 
Greeks in the play hardly credible. Yet those very 
people who wept were, at that very moment, practising 
that very cruelty on a scale which the imagination of 
Euripides could have never contemplated. They had 
lately voted (most of them) for a Government which 
prolonged the blockade of Germany after the armistice, 
and imposed the blockade of Russia. It was known 
that these blockades caused the death of immense num- 
bers of children, but it was felt desirable to diminish 
the population of enemy countries: the children, like 
Astyanax, might grow up to emulate their fathers. 

3 
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Euripides the poet awakened the lover in the imagin- 
ation of the audience; but lover and poet were for- 
gotten at the door of the theatre, and the lunatic (in 
the shape of the homicidal maniac) controlled the 
political actions of these men and ^vomen who thought 
themselves kind and virtuous. 

Is it possible to preserx'e the lo\'er and the poet with- 
out preserving the lunatic ? In each of us, all three 
■exist in varying degrees. Are they so bound up to- 
gether that when the one is brought under control the 
others perish ? I do not believe it. I believe there 
is in each of us a certain cnergv^ which must find vent 
in actions not inspired by reason, but may find vent in 
art, in passionate love, or in passionate hate, accord- 
ing to circumstances. Respectabil il\L_regul arkv. mid 
routine-;H^e_j^ol^ cas t-iro n-discipline of . a modern 
.inaust^^sockty^:3Jiav:e-atrpphie^^ impulse. 

and imprisoned love so that it can no longer be gener- 
oug ^nd free and creative. Im t must be e ither stu ffy or 
fux^i;^ OontroPhas beerra^TrecJ’’tb the v’crv'^ things 
•which should be free, while emy, cruelty, and hate 
sprawl at large with the blessing of nearly the whole 
bench of Bishops. Our instinctive apparatus consists 
■of two parts — the one tending to further our own life 
and that of our descendants, the other tending to 
thwart the lives of supposed rivals. The first includes 
the joy of life, and love, and art, which is psychologi- 
cally an offshoot of love. The second includes com- 
petition, patriotism, and war. Conventional morality 
does everything to suppress the first and encourage the 
second. True morality would do the exact opposite. 
Our dealings with those whom 'we. love may be safely 
left to instinct; 'it is our dealings with those Mbom we 
hate that ought to be brought under the dominion of 
reason. In the modern world, those vbom we effec- 
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tively hate are distant groups, especially foreign nations. 
"^A'^e conceive them abstractly, and deceive ourselves into 
the belief that acts which are really embodiments of 
hatred arc done from love of justice or some such lofty 
moti\^e. Only a large measure of scepticism can tear 
away the N'eils which hide this tmth from us. Having 
achieved that, ^ve could begin to build a new morality, 
not based on en\y and restriction, but on the wish for 
a full life and the realization that other human beings 
are a help and not a hindrance v'^hen once the madness 
of envy has been cured. This is not a Utopian hope; 
it ivas partially realized in Elizabethan England. It 
could be realized to-morrow if men y^ould learn to 
pursue their own happiness rather than the misery of 
others. This is no impossibly austere morality, yet its 
adoption ivould turn our earth into a paradise. 

From Sceptical Essays (1928),, 
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In previous chapters we have considered the educa- 
tion in character and knowledge which, in a good social 
system, should be open to everybody, except for serious 
special reasons, such as a musical genius. (It would 
hav^e been unfortunate if Mozart had been obliged to 
learn ordinary school subjects up to the age of 
eighteen.) But even in an ideal community there 
would, I think, be many people tvho would not go to 
the University. I am convinced that, at present, only 
a minority of the population can profit by a scholastic 
education prolonged to the age of twenty-one or twenty- 
two. Certainly the idle rich who at present infest the 
older universities veiw often deriv-e no benefit from 
them but merely contra ct habits_of dissip ation. We 
have therefore to ask on what principle we are to select 
those ^vho should go to the University. At present 
they are in the main those whose parents can afford to 
send them, though this principle of selection is being 
increasingly modified by the scholarship system. 
Obviously, the principle of selection ought to be educa- 
tional, not financial. A boy or girl of eighteen, who 
has a good school education, is capable of doing useful 
work. If he or she is to be exempted for a further 
period of three or four years, the community has a right 
to expect that the time will be profitably employed. 
But before deciding who is to go to the University, 
we must have some view as to the function _ of_ the U ni- 
versity in the life of the community. 

British universities have passed through three 
stages, of which, however, the second is not yet wholly 
displaced by the third. At first, they were training 
colleges for the clergy, to whom, 'in the Middle Ages, 
learning was almost wholly confined. Then, ^vith the 
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Renaissance the idea gained groun d that every well-to- 
do person ought to be educated, though women were 
supposed to need less education than men. “ The edu- 
catioii-of-a-gentLeman’ ’ was given at the imiversities 
throughout the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries, and is still given at Oxford. This ideal, 
%vhich was formerly very useful, is no\v out-of-date : it 
depended upon aristocracy, and cannot flourish either 
in a democracy or in an industrial plutocracy . If there 
is to be an aristocracy, it had better be composed of 
educated gentlemen ; but it is better still to have no aris- 
tocracy. I need not argue this question, since it was 
decided in England by the Reform Bill and the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, and in America by the War of In- 
dependence. It is true that we still have, in this 
country, the forms of aristocracy, but the spirit is that 
of plutocracy, which is quite a different thing. Snob p^ 
bery makes successful business men send their sons to 
t^xfo nd to be turned into “gentlemen”, but the result 
is to give them a distaste for business, which reduces 
their children again to comparative poverty and the 
need of earning a living. The “education of a gentle- 
man” has therefore ceased to be an important part of 
the life of the nation, and may be ignored in consider- 
' ing the future. •' 

The universities are thus reverting to a posidon 
more analogous to that which they occupied in the 
Middle Ag^; mey are becoming ti'aining schools for 
the professions. Barristers, clergymen, and medical i 
men have usually had a university education; so have 
the first division of the civil seiAuce. An increasing 
number of engineers and technical ^\wkers in \'arious 
businesses are university men. As the world grows more 
complicated and industiy becomes scientific, an in- 
creasing number of experts are required, and in the 
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main they arc supplied by the universities. Old-fashion- 
ed people lament the mtxuskm of technical schools 
into the haunt s of pure learning, but it continues none- 
theless, because it is demanded by plutocrats who care 
nothing for “culture”. It is they, much more than the 
insurgent democracy, 'who are the enemies of pure 
learning. “Useless” learning, like “art for art’s sake”, 
is an aristocratic, not a plutocratic, ideal; where it 
lingers, it is because the Renaissance tradition is not 
yet dead. I regret the decay of this ideal profoundly; 
pure learning was one of the best things associated with 
aristocracy. But the evils of aristocracy \verc so great 
as easily to outweigh this merit. In any case, indus- 
trialism must kill aristocracy, ^\'•hether \ve desire it or 
not. We may as ^vell make up our minds, therefore, 
to save what ^ve can by attaching it to nctv and more 
potent conceptions; so long as we. cling to m prp tradi- 
tion, we shall be fighting a losing battle. 

If pure learning is to sundve a s one of the purposes 
of universities, it ^vill have to be brought into relation 
[with the life of the community as a tvhole, not only 
^\vith the refined delights of a few gentlemen of leisure. 
1 regard di sinterested learning as a matter of great 
irnportance, and Ushould wish to sec its place in acade- 
mic life increased, not diminished. Both in England 
and in America, the main force tending to its diminu- 
tion has been the desire to get en dowm ents from igno- 
rant millionaires. The cure lies in the creation of an 
educatfidjioruiCEacLy, willing to spend public money on 
objects^ which our captains of industry are unable to 
appreciate. This is by no means impossible, but it 
demands a general raising of the intellectual level. It 
would be much facilitated if our learned men would 
more frequently emancipate themselves from the atti- 
tude of hangers-on of the rich, which they have in- 
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herited from a time when patrons were their natural 
source of li\''elihood. It is, of course, possible to con- 
found learning with learned men. To take a purely 
imaginary e.\ample, a learned man may improve his 
financial position by teaching brewing instead of 
organic chemistry; he gains, but learning suffers. If 
the learned man had a more genuine love for learning,, 
he \vould not be politically on the side of the brewer 
Avho endows a professorship of brewing. And if he 
\vere on the side of derriocracy, democracy would be 
more ready to see the value of his learning. For all 
these reasons, I should wish to see learned bodies de-| 
pendent upon public money rather than upon the bene- ^ 
factions of rich men. This evil is greater in America 
than in England, but it exists in England, and may 
increase. 

Leaving aside these political considerations, I shall 
assume that universities exist for two purposes: on the 
one hand, to train men and women for certain profes- 
sions; on the other, hand, to pursue learning and re- 
search without regard to immediate utility. We shall! 
therefore Avish to see at the universities those who are 
going to practise these professions, and those who have 
that special kind of ability Avhich will enable them to 
be valuable in learning and research. But this does not 
decide, by itself, how we are to select the men and 
Avomen for the professions. 

At present, it is A^ery difficult to enter upon such a i 
profession as laAV or medicine unless one's parents haA’ej! 
a certain amount of money, since the training is expen-' 
swe and earnings do not begin at once. The conse- 
quence is that the principle of selection is social and 
hereditary, not fitness for the Avork. Take medicine as 
illustratiA'e. A comrmmity Avhich Avished to haA'^e its 
doctoring done efficienth^ Avould select v for medical 
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training those young people who showed most keenness 
and aptitude for the work. At present this principle is 
applied partially, to select among those who can afford 
the training; but it is quite probable that many of those 
who would make the best doctors are too poor to take 
the course. This involves a deplorable waste of talent. 
Let us take another example of a somewhat different 
kind. England is a very thickly populated country, 
which imports most of its food. From a number of 
points of view, but especially from that of safety in 
war, it would be a boon if more of our food were pro- 
duced at home. Yet no measures are taken to see that 
our very limited area is efficiently cultivated. Farmers 
are selected mainly by heredity: as a rule, they are the 
sons of farmers. The others are men who have bought 
farms, which implies some capital but not necessarily 
any agricultural skill. It is known that Danish methods 
of agriculture are more productive than ours, but no 
steps are taken to cause our farmers to know about 
them. We ought to insist that every person allowed to 
cultivate more than a small holding should have a 
diploma in seientific agriculture, just as we insist on a 
motorist having a licence. The hereditary principle 
has been abandoned in government, but it lingers in 
many other departments of life. Wherever it exists, 
it promotes the inefficiency to which it formerly led 
in public affairs. We must replace it by two correla- 
tive rules: first, that no one shall be allowed to under- 
take important work without having acquired the 
necessary skill; secondly, that this skill .shall be taught 
to the ablest of those who desire it, quite independent- 
ly of their parents’ means. It is obvious that these two 
rules would enormously increase efficiency^ 

University education should therefore be regarded 
as a privilege for special ability, and those who possess 
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the skill but no money should be maintained at the pub- 
lic expense during their course. No one should be ad- 
mitted unless he satisfies the tests of ability, and no one 
should be allowed to remain unless he satisfies the 
authorities that he is using his time to advantage. The 
idea of the University as a place of leisure where rich 
young men loaf for three or four years is dying, but, 
like Charles II, it is an unconscionable time about it. 

When I say that a yoimg man or woman at the 
University should not be allowed to be idle, I musti 
hasten to add that the tests of tvork must not consist in 
a mechanical conformity to system. In the newer 
universities in this country, there is a regrettable tend- 
ency to insist upon attendance at innumerable lectures. 
The arguments in favour of individual ivork, which are 
allowed to be strong in the case of infants in a Montes- 
sori school, are very much stronger in the case of young 
people of twenty, particularly when, as we are assum- 
ing, they are keen and exceptionally able. When I 
was an undergraduate, my feeling, and that of most of 
my friends, was that lectures were a pure waste of 
time. No doubt we exaggerated, but not much. The 
real reason for lectures is that they are obvious work, 
and therefore business men are Mailing to pay for thein. 
If university teachers adopted the best methods, busi- 
ness men would think them idle, and insist upon cut- 
ting down the staff. Oxford and Cambridge, because 
of their prestige, are to some extent able to apply the 
right methods; but the newer universities are unable 
to stand up against business men, and so are most 
American universities. The teacher should, at the be- 
ginning of the term, give a list of books to be read care- 
fully, and a slight account of other books which some 
may like and others not. He should set papers, which 
can only be answered by noticing the important points 
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in the books intelligently. He should sec the pupils in- 
dividually ^vhen they have done their papers. About 
once a week or once a fortnight, he should see such as 
care to conic in the evening, and have desultory con- 
versations about matter more or less connected ivith 
their work. All this is not veiy different from the 
practice at the older universities. If a pupil chooses 
to set himself a paper, different from that of the teacher 
but equally difficult, he shall be at liberty to do so. 
The industry of the pupils can be judged by their 
papers. 

There is, hoive\'ei', one point of great importance. 
Every university teacher should be himself engaged in 
research, and should have sufficient leisure and energy 
to know what is being done in his subject in all coun- 
tries. In university teaching, skill in pedagogy is no 
longer important; “what is important is knowledge of 
one’s subject and keenness about what is being done 
in it. This is impossible for a man who is overworked 
and neiA^ously exhausted by teaching. His object is 
likely to become distasteful to him, and his knowledge 
is almost sure to be confined to what he learnt in youth. 
Every university teacher ought to have a Sabbatical 
year (one in every seven) to be spent in foreign uni- 
versities or in otherwise acquiring knowledge of what 
is being done abroad. This is common in America, 
but European countries have too much intellectual 
pride to admit that it is necessary. In this they are 
quite mistaken. Then men who taught me rriathe- 
matics at Cambridge were almost wholly untouched by 
the Continental mathematics of the previous twenty or 
thirty years; throughout my undergraduate time, I 
never heard the name of Weierstrass. It was only by 
subsequent travel that I came in contact with modern 
mathematics. This was no rare or exceptional cir- 
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cumstance. Of many universities at many periods, 
similar things could be said. 

There is in universities a certain opposition between 
those who care most for teaching and those who care 
most for research. This is almost entirely due to a 
wTong conception of teaching, and to the presence of 
a number of students whose industry and capacity are 
below the level which ought to be exacted as a condi- 
tion of residence. The idea of the old-fashioned school- 
master persists to some extent at universities. There is 
a desire to have a good moral effect on students, and a 
tvish to drill them in old-fashioned, worthless informa- 
tion, largely known to be false, but supposed to be 
morally elevating. Students ought not to be exhorted 
to work, but they should not be allowed to remain if 
they are found to be wasting their time, whether from 
idleness or from lack of ability. The only morality 
tvhich can be profitably exacted is that of trork; the 
rest belongs to earlier years. And the morality of work 
should be exacted by sending away those tvho do not 
possess it, since evidently they had better be otherwise 
employed. A teacher should not be expected to work 
long hours at teaching, and should have abundant 
leisure for research; but he should be expected to 
employ this leisure wisely. jk'ii 

Research is at least as important as education, when 
we are considering the functions of universities in the 
life of mankind. New knowledge is the chief cause of I 
progress, and \eithout it the \roi'ld would soon become! 
stationary. It could continue, for a time, to impro\ e 
by the diffusion and \\dder use of existing knowledge, 
but this*''procSs7 by itself, could not last long. And 
even the pursuit of knowledge, if it is u^tilitarian , is 
not self-sustaining. Utilitarian knowledgU~nee3s~^ to 
be fnictified by disinterested im'estigation, ^vhich has 
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no motive beyond the desire to understand the world 
better. All the great advances are at first purely 
theoretical, and are only afterwards found to be cap- 
able of practical applications. And even if some 
splendid theory never has any practical use, it remains 
of value on its own account; for the understanding of 
[ the world is one of the ultimate goods. If science and 
organization had succeeded in satisfying the needs of 
the body and in abolishing craelty and war, the pursuit 
of knowledge and beauty tvould rernain to exercise our 
1 Iwt, of stv'owciovis 1 sboold vdasti fno poet, 

the painter, the composer, or the mathematician to be 
preoccupied with some remote effect of his activities 
in the world of practice. He should be occupied, 
rather, in the pursuit of a vision, in capturing and giving 
permanence to something which he has first seen dimly 
for a moment which he has loved with such ardour 
that the joys of this world have grown pale by compari- 
son. All great art and all great science springs from 
the passionate desire to embody what was at first an 
unsubstantial phantom, a beckonin g beauty luirng 
men away from safety and ease to a glorious torrhent. 
The men in whom this passion exists must not be 
fettered by the shackles of a utilitarian philosophy, for 
to their ardou r we owe all that makes man great. 

From Oil Education 
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That education is desirable is the opinion of all 
modern civilized States, but is, nevertheless, a proposi- 
tion which has at all times been disputed by some men 
whose judgment commands resp ect. Those who oppose 
education do^so on the groundThat it cannot achieve 
its pr ofessed objects. Before we can a dequa tely 
examine their opinion, we must, therefore, decide what 
it is that we should wish education to accomplish if 
possible: on this question there are as many d iverg ent 
views as there are conceptions of human welfare. But 
there is one great temperamental cleavage which goes 
deeper than any of the other controversies, and that is 
the cleavage between those who consider education 
primarily in relation to the individual psyche, and those 
who consider it in relation to the community. 

Assuming that education should do something tO' 
qfford" a Gaining and not merely to prevent impe di- 
ment s to growth, the question arises whether education 
should train good individuals or good citizens. It may 
be said, and it would be said by any person of Hege- 
lian tfitidenriag that there can be no antithesi s, between i 
the good citizen and the good individual. The good/ 
individual is he who ministers to the good of the whole,! 
and the good of the whole is a pattern made up of the 
good of individuals. As an ultimate metaphysical 
truth I am not prepare'd either to c omba t or to sup- 
port this thesis, but in practical daily life the education 
■which results from regarding a child as an individual 
is very different from that which results from regard- 
ing him as a future citizen. The cultivation of the in- 
dividual mind is not, on the face of it, the same thing 
as the production of a useful citizen, Goethe, ^ for 
example, ^vas a less useful citizen than James Watt. 
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but as an individual must be reckoned superior. There 
is such a thing as the good of the individual as distinct 
from a little fraction of the good of the community. 
Different people have different conceptions of what 
.constitutes the good of the individuak and I have no 
wish to argue with those ^vho take a view different 
from my own. But whatex'er view may be taken, it is 
difficult to deny that the cultivation of the individual 
.and the training of the citizen are different things. 

What constitutes the good of the individual ? I will 
try to give my own answer ^^■ithout in any M^ay suggest- 
ing that others should agree with me. 

First and foremost, the individual, like Leibniz's 
monads, should mirror the world. Why ? I cannot 
■say ^vhy, except that knoNN'^ledge and comprehensive- 
ness appear to me glorious attributes, in virtue of which 
I prefer Newton to an oyster. The man who holds 
concentrated and sparkling within his own mind, as 
^vithin a camera obscura, the depths of space, the evolu- 
tion of the sun and planets, the geological ages of the 
■earth, and the brief history of humanity, appears to 
me to be doing what is distinctively human and what 
adds most to the di\vej;s.ified spe^acle of n^re. I 
would not abate this view even if it should prove, as 
much of modem physics seems to suggest, that the 
•depths of space and the “dark backward and abysm 
•of time” were only coefficient^ in the mathematician's 
■equations. For in that case man becomes even more 
remarkable as the inventor of the starry heax^ens and 
the ages of cosmic antiquity; what he loses in kno^v- 
ledge he gains in imagination. 

But while the cognitive part of man is the basis of 
his excellence, it is far from being the whole of it. It 
is not enough to mirror the vrorld. It should be mir- 
Tored ^^vith emotion: a specific emotion appropriate to 
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the object, and a general joy in-the mere act of know- 
ing. But knowing and feeling together are still not 
enough for the complete human being. In this world 
of flux men bear their part as causes of change, and in 
the consciousness of themselves as causes they exercise 
will and become aware of power. ICnoAvledge, emo- 
tion, and power, alb these should be widened to the 
utmost in seeking the perfection of the human being. 
Po\ver, Wisdom, and Love, according to traditional 
theology, are the respecth’e attributes of the Three 
Persons of the Trinity, and in this respect at any rate 
man made God in his ot\Ti image. / 

In this we are thinking of man as an indhddual. W'^e 
are considering him as he has been considered by Bud- 
dhists, Stoics, Christian saints, and all mystics. The 
elements of knowledge and emotion in the perfect indi- 
vidual as we have been portraying him are not essen- 
tially social. It is only through the will and through 
the exercise of power that the individual whom we 
have been imagining becomes an effective member of 
the community. And even so the only place which the 
■will, as such, can give to a man is that of dictator. The 
vdll of the individual considered in isolation is the god- 
like \vill %vhich says “let such things be”. The attitude 
of the citizen is a very different one. He is aware that 
his will is not the only one in the world, and he is con- 
cerned, in one way or another, to bring harrhony out 
of the c onflictin g ^vills that exist within his community. 
The indhddual as such is self-s ubsisten t, ^vhile the! 
citizen is essentially circumscribed by his neighbours.! 
With the exception of Robinson Crusoe we are of 
course all in fact citizens, and education must take 
account of this fact. . But it may be held that ^ve shall 
ultimately be better citizens if "we are first aware of 
our all potentialities as indhdduals before we descend 
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to the com promi ses and practicah acq uiesccnces of the 
political life. The fundamental characteristic of the 
cjjdzen is that he co-operates, in intention if not in 
fact. Now the man who wishes to co-operate, unless 
he is one of exceptional pou'crs, will look about for some 
ready-made purpose with which to co-operate. Only 
a man of very exceptional greatness can conceive in 
solitude a purpose in which it would be n-ell for men 
to co-operate, and having conceived it can persuade 
men to folloiv him. There have been such men. 
Pythagoras thought it well to study geometry, for 
which e\'ery schoolboy to this day has icason to curse 
him. But this solitaiy and creative form of citizen- 
ship is rare, and is not likely to be produced by an edu- 
cation designed for the training of citizens. Citizens 
as conceived by governments are persons who admire 
the status quo and are prepared to exert themseh'es 
for its preservation. Oddly enough, while all govern- 
ments aim at producing men of this type to the exclu- 
sion of all other types, their heroes in the past are of 
exactly the sort that they aim at preventing in the 
present. . Americans admire George Washington and 
Jefferson, but imprison those who share their political 
opinions. The English admire Boadicea, whom they 
would treat exactly as the Romans did if she were to 
appear in modern India.' All the Western nations 
admire Christ, who would certainly be suspect to Scotr 
land Yard if He lived now, and- would be refused 
American citizenship on account of His unwdllingness 
to bear aims. This illusti'ates the ways in which 
citizenship as an ideal is inadequate, for as an ideal 
it involves an absence of creativeness, and a willing- 
ness to acquiesce in the p.gw£rs that be, whether ofi- 
garchic or democratic, which is contraiy to what is 
characteristic, of the greatest men, and tends, if over- 
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emphasized, to prevent ordinary men from attaining 
.the greatness of which they are capable. Q 

I do not mean to be understood as an advocate of 
rebellion. Rebellion in itself is no better than acquies- 
c^e in itself, since it is equally determined by rela- 
tion to what is outside ourselves rather than by a purely 
personal judgment of value. Whether rebellion is to 
be praised or de preca ted depends -upon that against 
which a person rebels, but there should be the possibil- 
ity of rebellion on occasion, and not only a blind ac- 
quiescence produced by a rigid education in conl orm- 
ity . And what is perhaps more important than either 
rebellion or acquiescence, there should be the capacity 
to strike out a wholly new line, as was done by Pytha- 
goras ^vhen he invented the study of geometry. 

' The issue between citizenship and individuality is 
important in education, in politics, in ethics, and in 
metaphysics. In education it has a comparatively 
simple practical aspect, which can be to some 
degree considered apart from the theoretical 
issue. The education of the young of a whole com- 
munity is an expensive business, which, in the main, is 
bound to fall to the lot of the State.’ The only other 
organization sufficiently interested in forming the minds 
of the young to have any really important share in 
education is the Church. The purpose of the State is, 
of couixe, to train citizens. For certain historical 
reasons, this purpose is as yet considerabl y mitigaled 
by tradition. • In the Middle Ages education meant the 
education of the priest. From the Renaissance until 
recent times it meant the education of a gentleman. 
Under th.e influence of snobbish democracy, it has 
come to mean an education which makes a man seem 
like a gentleman. Many things of little utility to the 
citizen as such are taught in schools, with a view to 
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making the scholars g enteel . Other elements in edu- 
cation remain from the ec clesiast ical tradition of the 
Middle Ages, of \\^hich the purpose ^vas to enable a 
man to ^prehend , the w'ays of God. Gentility and 
godliness are attributes of the individual ratlier than of 
the citizen. The Christian religion as a whole is a re- 
ligion of the individual, ovWng to the fact that it arose 
among men destitute of political power. It is con- 
cerned primarily with the relation of the soul to God; 
and while it considers the relation of a man to his neigh- 
bour, it considers it as resulting from the man's O'.vn 
emotions, not from laws and .social institutions. 

The political element in Christianity, as it exists at 
the present day, came in with Constantine. Before his 
day it was the Christian’s duty to disobey the State, 
while sinc_e_his-da_y.JtJias,',as a rule and in the main, 
been t^ Ciifistian’s duty to obey the State. The anar - 
chic, origin of Christianity has, however, left a leaven 
which has led, throughout its history, to revivals of the 
primitive attitude of disobedience. The CatKari, the 
Albigenses, the Spiritual Franciscans, all in their various 
ways rejected authority in favour of the inner light. 
Protestantism began in a revolt against authority, and 
has never found any logical justification for such exer- 
cise of theological jurisdiction as it has been inclined 
to claim after it had acquired control of the govern- 
ment. Consequently, Protestantism has been driven 
by an inner logic to the acceptance of religious tolera- 
tion, a view which Catholicism has never adopted in 
theory, and has only accepted in practice for reasons of 
temporary convenience. In this, Catholicism repre- 
sents the tradition of the Roman Emperor, while Pro- 
testantism has reverted to the individualism of the 
Apostles and the. Early Fathers. 

Religions may be divided into those that are politi- 
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cal and those that concern the individual soul. Con- 
fucianism is a' political religion: Confucius, as he wan- 
dered from court to court, became concerned essential- 
ly with the problem of government, and with the in- 
stilling of such virtues as to make good government 
easy. Buddhistn, on the contraiy, in spite of the fact 
that in its early days it was the religion of princes, is 
essentially non-political. I do not mean that it has 
always remained so. In Tibet it is as p>olitical as the 
papacy, and in Japan I have met high Buddhist digni- 
taries who reminded me of English archdeacons. 
Nevertheless, the Buddhist, in his more religious 
moments, considers himself essentially as a solitary 
being. Islam, on the contrary, was from its very be- 
ginning a political religion. Mahomet made himself a 
ruler of men, and the Caliphs who succeeded him re- 
mained so until the conclusion of the Great War. It 
is typical of the difference beUveen Islam and Chris- 
tianity that the Caliph combined within himself both 
temporal and spiritual authority, which to a Maho- 
metan are not distinct; whereas Christianity, by its 
non-political character, was led to create two rival poli- 
ticians, namely, the Pope and the Emperor, of whom 
the former based his claims to temporal power upon 
the unimportance of secular rule. Communism, as 
it has develop>ed in Russia, is a political reli^on ana- 
logous to Islam. It is, however, unavoidably influenc- 
ed by Byzantine tradition; and there is a possibility 
that the Communist party may take the place of the 
Church, leaving the secular govermnent to that degree 
of independence of ecclesiastical authority which it 
possessed before the Revolution. In this, as in other 
matters, Russia is divided between an Eastern and a 
Western mentality. In so far as Russia is Asiatic, the 
Communist party takes the place of the Caliphate; 
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while in so far as Russia is European, the Communist 
party takes the place of the Church. 

The purpose of this bird’s-eye view of the history 
of religions has been to suggest that the elements in 
uvwient edwcation which, avc concerned with individna-f 
culture are, in the main, products of tradition, and are 
likely to be more and more replaced by education in 
citizenship. Education in citizenship, if it is wise, can 
retain what was best in individual culture. But if it 
is in any way shortsighted, it will stunt the individual 
in order to make him a convenient tool of government. 
It is therefore important to realize the dangers in- * 
herent in the ideals of citizenship when narrowly con- 
ceived. Those who institute State systems of educa- 
tion will cause men to deteriorate, even as citizens, if 
they take a narrow view of what constitutes a good 
citizen. Only men of wide individual culture are cap- 
able of appreciating what individual culture has to 
contribute to citizenship. Unfortunately, in the pre- 
sent day, such men tend to be replaced more and more 
by men of executive ability, or by mere politicians who 
must be rewarded for their services. 

An education of which the purpose is to make good 
citizens has two very different forms, according as it is 
directed to the support or to the overthrow of the exist- 
ing system. It might be supposed, in view of the 
importance of the State in education, that education 
would be almost alv/ays directed to the support of the 
status quo. This however, is not the case. Except in 
Russia, the influence of religion and of the middle class 
is sufficiently strong to cause a very large part of edu- 
cation to remai n reactionary wh erever Socialists have 
acquired power. • On the other hand, before the 
French, Revolution, and again before the Russian 
Revolution, education, while not widespread, was in 
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the main anti-governmental. In the. more back- 
■\vard parts of the United States at the present day there 
is a similar tendency. State Universities tend to teach, 
more or less unintentionally, doctrines which are_rer_ 
jpugnant_to_ the ignorant farmers who pay the taxes on 
wKicinHe Universities live. The farmers, not un- 
naturally, think that those who pay the gipgr should 
calUtEe ^une , but when they cannot understand the 
piper, or Tcnow what tune he is playing, they find this a 
little diffieult. But in spite of these exceptions, edu- 
cation in the modem world tends to be a reactionary 
force, supporting the government when it is conserva- 
tive, and opposing when it is pi-ogressive. Unfortu- 
nately, also, the elements of good citizenship which are 
emphasized in schools and Universities are the worst 
elements and not the best. What is emphasized most 
of all is pati'iotism in a somewhat militant form : that 
is to say, a naiTOw devotion to the persons living in a 
certain area, as opposed to those living elsewhere, 
and willingness to further the interests of the persons in 
the chosen area by the use of military'- force. With re- 
gard to the internal affairs, citizenship, as gen- 
erally taught, perpetuate s traditional injustices. The 
great majority of Avell- to-do young men, for example, 
felt patriotic during the General Strike when they acted 
as blacklegs. Hardly any of them had been so edu- 
cated as to be able to conceive the case in favour of 
the strikers. Wherever an injustice exists, it is pos- 
sible to invoke t he ideal of legality and constitutional- 
ity in its support. Educators in every countiy except 
Russia tend to be constitutionally timid, and, either by 
their income or by their mobber y. to be adherents of 
the rich. On both grounds^heir teaching tends to 
over-emphasize the importance of the law and the con- 
stitution, although these give the past a paralysing hold 
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over the present. By reaction against this ON'cr- 
emphasis, those who desire any radical impro\'cmcnt 
in the world are compelled to be revolutionary, and the 
revolutionary’s conception of duty to the community 
is liable to be just as narrow, and in the long run just 
as dangerous, as that of the advocate of la^v and order. 

There are, howe\'er, certain respects in "which the 
advocate of change is likely to give better education 
than the advocate of the status quo. Animal habit is 
sufficient by itself to make a man like the old ways, 
just as it makes a horse like to turn do%vn a road which 
it usually turns doum. None of the higher mental pro- 
cesses are required for conser\-atism. The advocate of 
change, on the contrary, must have a certain degi'ee of 
imagination in order to be able to conceive of any- 
thing different from \vhat exists. He must also have 
some power of judging the present from the standpoint 
of values, and, since he cannot well be unaware that 
the status quo has its advocates, he must realize that 
there are at least two \de^vs ^vhich are possible for a 
sane human being. Moreover, he is not obliged to 
close his sympathies against the \dctims of existing 
cruelties, or to invent elaborate reasons to pro\'c that 
easily preventable sufferings ought not to be prevented. 
Both- intelligence and sympathy, therefore, tend to be 
less repressed by an education hostile to the status quo 
than by one M^hich is friendly to it. 

To this, however, there are certain limitations. Hos- 
tility to the status quo may be derived from either of 
two sources: it may spring from sympathy with the 
unfortunate or from hatred of the fortunate. If it 
springs from the latter, it invoh'es just as much limi- 
tation of sympathy as is im^oh^ed in conserr’^atism. Many 
revolutionaries in their day-dreams are not so much 
concerned tvith the happiness that is to come to the 
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common people as with the vengeance , that they will 
be able to wreak upon the insolent holders of power 
from whom they are suffering in the present. On the 
intellectual side, again, there is a tendency for advo- 
cates of change to organize themselves into groups, 
welded together by a narrow^ orthodoxy, hating heresy, 
and viewing it as moral treacheiy in favour of prosper- 
ous sinners. Ortho doxy is the grave of intelligence, 
no matter tvhat orthodoxy it may be^ Snd in this I'es- 
pect the orthodoxy of the radical is no better than that 
of the reactionan\ 

One of the most important ■ways in ^vhich indivi- 
dual culture conflicts with the education of the citizen, 
naiTOwly conceived, is in respect of the scientific atti- 
tude towards doubtful questions. Science has develop- 
ed a certain technique, which is essentially a technique 
of discoveiy, that is to say, of change. The scientific 
frame of mind is, broadly speaking, that ^vhich facili - 
tates discovei'y, not that which causes a man to have 
an unwavering b elief in the present tenets o f science. 
A Avcll-educated citizen is likely to be incapable of dis- 
covery, since he \vill respect his eldei's and betters, 
re\^erencc the great men of the past generation, and 
look -with horror upon all subyersiyc doctrines. The 
modem State, ^vhich is built upon science, is therefore 
in a difficulty. Some States prefer unorthodox people 
who invent new explosives, others prefer that their 
young men should be orthodox, and should cari'y on the 
great traditions of the past. The Byzantines, when 
they could have purchased the help of the ^Vest by a 
few theological concessions, chose instead to preseiwe 
tlieir orthodox^v^ and suffered defeat ^at the hands of 
the Turk. Similarly, the British Admiralty, when faced 
Mfith the terrible alternative of either listening to sub- 
versive young men or becoming obsolete through ad- 
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miration of Nelson, prefers the latter alternative, whatr 
ever sufferings may be entailed by its reverence for the 
great traditions of our ancestm's. So at least it is said 
by those who should know. 

It is one of the contradictions of our time that 
science, which is the source of power, and more parti- 
cularly of governmental power, depends for its ad- 
vancement upon an essen tially, anarchic state, of mind 
in the investi ga tor. The scientific state of mind is 
neither sceptical nor dpgmadc. The sceptic holds 
that the truth is undiscoverable, while the dogmatist 
holds that it is already discovered. The man of science 
holds that the truth is discoverable though not dis- 
covered, at any rate in the matters which he is investi- 
gating. But ev^en to say that the truth is discoverable 
is to say rather more than the genuine man of science 
believes, since he docs not conceive his discoveries as 
final and absolute, but as ^projdrnations subject to 
future correction. Absence of finality is. of the essqriee 
of., the scientific, spirit. The beliefs of the man of 
science are therefore., ten tative and undogmatic. But 
in so far as they result from his own researches, they are 
personal, not social. They depend, that is to say, upon 
what he himself has ascerta ined by obser\'ation and 
inference, not upon Avhat socie^ly considers it pru dent 
for the good citizen to believe. This conflict oeUveen 
the scientific spirit and the governmental use of science 
is likely ultimately to bring scientific progress to a 
st andst ill, since scientific technique will be increasingly 
used to jnstiLortho doxy a nd credulity . If this is not to 
happen, it wdll be necessary that boys showing a cer- 
tain degree of aptitude for science shall be exempted 
from the usual ti'aining in citizenship, and given a 
licence to think. Persons reaching a certain level in 
examinations will be allowed to place after their names 
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the lettei's L.T., meaning “Licensed to think”. Such 
persons shall thereafter never be disqualified from any. 
post on the ground that they think their superiors fools. 

Speaking more seriously, the whole conception of 
truth is one which is difficult to reconcile with the 
. usual ideals of citizenship. It may, of course, be said, 
as is said by pragmatists, that the conception of truth 
in its traditional form has no validity, and that the 
truth is only tvhat it is convenient to believe. If this 
be the case, truth can be determined by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Leigh Hunt found it to be inconvenient to 
believe that the Prince Regent was fat, since this 
opinion caused him to be i ncarce rated. It follows 
that the Prince Regent was thin. It is difficult in such 
a case as this to accept the pragmatist’s philosophy. 
One can hardly resist the conviction that there is some- 
thing objectively and absolutely Hue about the proposi- 
tion that the Prince Regent was fat. I can, of course, 
imagine a large number of arguments designed to 
escape from this conclusion. The word “fat” is a re- 
lative term. I remember that wffien the late Master 
of Christ’s, by no means a small man, found himself 
at dinner between two of the most eminent writers of 
our time, he remarked that he was ha\'ing the unusual 
experience of feeling thin. Compared to some prize 
pigs the Prince Regent may have been thin. There- 
fore, in order to make Leigh Hunt's statement accurate, 
it would be necessary to say that tire Prince Regent 
belonged to the fattest one per cent, of adult males, or 
some such statement as that. It would be possible to 
say: “the ratio of the Prince Regent's weight to His 
Highness’s height exceeds that of all but one per cent, 
of His Majesty’s adult male subjects’ . This state- 
ment might, of course, be, on the margin of doubt, but 
if so, it could be made quite certainly correct by substi- 
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tuting two per cent, for one per cent. It cannot be 
seriously maintained that such a proposition is true 
because it is convenient to belic\-e it, or becomes false 
through the fact that it is criminal to utter it.' I have 
chosen an instance from a time more than a hundred 
years since, and one which no longer arouses political 
passion. But analogous matters of fact arc at the 
present day of interest to governments, and there are 
still many propositions which no person of scientific 
mind can deny, but ^v•hich no person who wishes to 
keep out of jail tvill utter. All the governments of the 
world adopt elaborate methods of concealing truths 
•which they consider undesirable, and inflict various 
forms of penalty upon those who spread knowledge 
which is thought bad for the population. This applies 
especially to knowledge of the kind •which is consider- 
ed seditious, and the kind which is considered obscene. 
I shall not give instances, since, if I did, I should my- 
self fall under the ban of the latv. 

For the reasons whieh we ha\'e been considering, 
education in citizenship has grave dangers. Neverthe- 
less, the argument in favour of' some education de- 
signed to produce social cohesion is overwhelming.^ 

..." The amenities., of civilized life depend upon co- 
operation. and every increase in industrialism demands 
an increase in co-operation. China, for example, has 
all the requisites for prosperity and high culture, c.xcept 
the existence of a strong centralised government. Latin 
America, even since it emancipated, itself from Spain 
and Portugal, has been kept backward by the anarchic 
tendencies of its inhabitants. There is some evidence 
that the United States is preparing to follo^v the 
example of Latin America. Certainly the greatest 
danger from which the United States sufers at the pre- 
sent time is the absence of any vivid sense of citizen- 
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ship on the part of a large proportion of its inhabit- 
, ants. This cannot be attributed to any failure to 
emphasize citizenship in education; on the con- 
trary, the tvhole educational machine in America, from 
the public , schools to the Universities, is concerned to 
em pHaa:^ citizenship, and to impress its duties upon 
the youthful mind. In spite of this educational effort, 
the average American, ov\dng either to the pion^ring 
tra dition or to the fact that his recent ancestbfs"\vefe 
Europeans, does not have that instinctive sense of die 
community which exists in the older countries .of 
Europe. And unless he acquires it there is a danger 
that the whole industriaU^sTem may break down. 

Apart from national cohesion within the State,;, 
which is all that State education attempts to achiei'e at; 
present, international cohesion, and a sense of the; 
whole human race as one co-operath’e unit, is becoming 
increasingly necessary if our scientific civilization is to 
^^sun riye. I think this gurvival ivill demand, as a_m^-' 
mum condition, the establishment of a world State and 
the subsequent institution of a v^orld-wide s^’stem of 
education designed.,to produce loyalty to the world 
State. No doulit such a s^'stem of education will 
entaU , at any rate for a century or two, certain crudi- 
ties uhich i\dllmi.litate. against the development of the. 
individual. But if the alternative is chaos and the’ 
death of civilization, the price will be worth paying. 
Modem communities are more closely knit than those 
of past times in their economic and political .structure ; 
and if they are to be successful there must be a cor- 
responding increase iti the sense of citizenship on the 
part of individual men and ivomen. Loyalty to a 
world State would not, of course, entail the \vorst 
feature of loyalty to one of the existing States, namely, 
tlie encouragement of war. But it might entail consi- 
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derable curtailment of the intellectual and of the 
aesthetic impulses, I think, nevertheless, that the most 
vital need of the near future will be the cultivation^^ 
a vi\ad, sense of citizenship of the world. When once 
the world as a single economic and political unit has 
become secure, it will be possible for individual culture 
to revaw,^ But until that time our "whole civilization 
remains in jeopardy. Considered sub specie aeterni- 
tatis, the education of the individual is to my mind a 
finer thing than the education of the citizen; but con- 
sidered politically, in relation to the needs of the tirrie, 
the education of the citizen must, I fear, take the first 
place. 

From Education and the Social Order 



THE PLACE OF SCIENCE IN A LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 
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■Science, to the ordinarj^ reader of newspapers, is 
represented by a varying selection of sensational 
triumphs, such as wireless telegraphy and aeroplanes, 
radio-activity and the marv’els of modern alchemy. It 
is not of^ this aspect of science that I wish to speak. 
Science, in tliis aspect, consists of detached up-to-date 
fragments, interesting only until they are replaced by 
something newer and more up-to-date, displaying 
nothing of the s)^stems of patiently constructed know- 
ledge out of ■which, almost as a casual incident, have 
come the practically useful results V'^hich interest the 
man in the street. The increased command over the 
forces of nature which is derived from science is un- 
doubtedly an amply suffieient reason for encouraging 
scientific research, but this reason has been so often 
urged and is so easily appreciated that other reasons, 
to my. mind quite as important, are apt to be over- 
looked. It is ■\\ith these other reasons, especially with 
the intrinsic value of a scientific habit of mind in form- 
ing our outlook on the world, that I shall be concerned 
in what follows. 

The instance of wireless telegi'aphy will ser\^e to 
illustrate the difference between the two points of viev/. 
Almost all the serious intellectual labour required for 
the possibility of this invention is due to three men — 
Faraday, Maxwell, and Flertz. In alternating layers of 
experiment and theory these three men built up the 
modem theory of electromagnetism, and demonstrat- 
ed .the id.entity of light wdth electromagnetic waves. 
The system which tliey discovered is one of profound 
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intellectual interest, bringing together and unifying 
an endless variety of apparently detached phenomena, 
and displaying a cumulative mental power which can- 
not but afford delight to eveiy generous spirit. The 
mechanical details which remained to be adjusted in 
order to utilise their discoveries for a practical system 
of telegi'aphy demanded, no doubt, veiy considerable 
ingenuity, but had not that broad sweep and that uni- 
versality which could gi\^e them intrinsic interest as an 
object of disint erested contemplation. 

From the point of view of training the mind, of 
giving that well-informed, impei'sonal outlook which 
constitutes culture in the gcxid sense of this much- 
misused word, it seems to be generally held indisput- 
able that a literaiy education is superior to one based 
on science. Even the warmest advocates of science 
are apt^to rest.tbeir _clainis-on-the- contention -that cul- 
ture ough t to be sacri ficed to uti lit y . Those men of 
science who respect culture, when they associate with 
men learned in the classics , are apt to admit, not mere- 
ly politely, but sincerely, a certain i nferior ity on their 
side, "co mpensa ted doubtless by the services^ which 
science re nders to humanity, but nonetheles s real. And 
so long as this attitude exists among men of science, it 
tends to verify itself: the intrinsic ally valuable as pects 
of scie nce tend to be sacrificeoTto the merely useful, 
and little attempt is made to preserve that leisurely, 
systematic survey by which the finer quality of mind 
is formed and nourished. 

But even if there be, in present fact, any such infe- 
riority as is supposed in the educational value of science, 
this is, I believe, not the fault of science itself, but the 
fault of the spirit in which science is taught. If its 
full possibilities were realised by those who teach it, 
I believe that its capacity of producing those habits o f 
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Hiind__\vl^h c onstitute the highest mental excellence 
would be aFTeast as great~as tliat of literature, and 
more particularly of Greek and Latin literature. In 
saying this I have no wish whatever to disparag e a 
classical education. I have not myself enjoyed its 
benefits, and my knowledge of Greek and Latin 
authors is derived almost wholly from translations. 
But I am firmly p ersuad ed that the Greeks fully de- 
serve all the admiration that is bestowed upon them, 
and that it is a very great and serious loss to be im- 
acquainted with their writings. It is not by attack- 
ing them, but by drawing attention to neglected excel- 
lences in science, that I wish to conduct my argument. 

On e defec t._however. does seem in herent in a purely 
€lassica l-edj. ication — ^namely, a too exclusive emphasis 
on'the past. By the study of what is absolutely ended 
and can never be renewed, a habit of criticism to- 
wards the present and the future is engendered. The 
qualities in which the present excels are qualities to 
which the study of the past does not direct attention, 
and to which, therefore, the student of Greek civilisa- 
tion may easily become blind. In what is new and 
growing there is apt to be something crude, insolent, 
even a little vulgar, \vhich is shocking to the man of 
sensitive taste; quivering from the rough c onta ct, he re- 
tires to the trim gardens of a polished past, forgetting 
that they were reclaimed from the wilderness by men 
as rough and earth-soiled as those from ^vhom he 
shrinks in his own day. The habit of being unable 
to recognise merit until it is dead is too apt to be the 
result of a purely bookish life, and a culture based 
wholly on the past will seldom be able to pierce through 
everyday surroundings to the essential splendour o f con - 
tempora^ things, or to the hope of still greater 
iplenHour in the future. 
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“My eyes saw not the men of old; 

And now their age away has rolled. 

'I weep — to think I shall not see 
The heroes of posteri ty.'' 

So says the Chinese poet; but such impartiality is rare 
)in the more pugnacious atmosphere of the W est. 
‘where the champions of past and future fight a never- 
ending battle, instead of combining to seek out the 
merits of both. 

This consideration, which militates not only against 
the exclusive study of the classics, but against ever)* 
form of culture which has become static, traditional, 
and academic, leads inevitably to the fundamental 
question : What is the true end of educa tjpn ? But 
before attempting to answer this question it will be 
well to define the sense in which we are to ' use the 
word “education”. For this purpose I shall distin- 
guish the sense in which I mean to use it from two 
others, both perfectly legitimate, the one broader and 
the other narrower than the sense in which I mean to 
use the word. 

In the broader sense, e ducation wil l include not 
'-'only what we leant through instruction, but al l that 
we learn through perso nal_exRer.iejBCe — the formation 
of character thi^ g h the ed ucation-of_ljfe. Of this 
aspect of educ^on, vitally important as it is, I will 
say nothing, since its consideration would introduce 
topics quite foreign to the question with which we are 
concerned. 

In the narrower spnsP j education may be confined 
to instruction, the i mparting of de finite mf ormaBoh- on 
various s ubjects, because s uc h inf ormat ion, in and for 
itscirrisAis cfuLiri-daily-Tife. Elementary education- 
reading, writing and arithmetic — ^is almost whoUy of 
this kind. But instruction, necessary as it is, does not 
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per se constitute education, in the sense in which I 
wish to consider it. 

Education, in the sense in which I mean it, may be 
defined as the formation, by means of instruction, of 
certain mental habits and a certain outlook on life 
and the zvorld. It remains to ask ourselves, what men- 
tal habits, and what sort of outlook, can be hoped for 
as the result of instruction ? When we ha\ e ans\vered 
this question we can attempt to decide what science 
has to contribute to the formation of habits and out- 
look which we desire. 

Our ts’hole life is built about a certain number — not 
a very small number — of primary instincts and im- 
pulses.— Only what is in some way connected with 
tfies^ instincts and impulses appears to us desirable 
or important; there is no faculty, whether “reason” or 
“virtue ” or whatever it may be called, that can take 
our active life and our hopes and fears outside the re- 
gion controlled by these first mo.\~ers of all desire. Each 
of them is like a queen-bee, aided by a hive of workers 
gathering honey; but ^s'hen the queen is gone the 
■workers languish and die, and the cells remain empty 
of their expected sweetness. So with each primary 
impulse in civilised man : it is surrounded and protect- 
ed by a busy swarm of attendant deri\ati\’e desires, 
tvhich store up in its sen’ice whatever honey the sur- 
rounding world affords. But if the queen-impulse 
dies, the death-dealing influence, though retarded a 
little by habit, spreads slowly through all the subsidiaiy 
impulses, and a ■whole tract of life becomes inexpli- 
cably colourless. What was formerly full of zest, and 
so obviously rv'orth doing that it raised no questions, 
has now grown dreaiw an d purposeless.: with a sense of 
disillusion we inquire the meaning of life, and decide, 
perhaps that all is vanity. The search for an outside 
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meaning that can compel an inner' response must 
always be disappointed: all “meaning” must be at 
bottom related to our jDrimary desires, and wben, they 
are e xtinct n o miracle can restore to the world the 
value which they refleeted upon it. 

The purpose of education, therefore, cannot be to 
ji;reate any primary impulse which is lacking in the 
[uneducated; the purpose can only be to enlarge the 
/scope of those that human nature provides, by increas- 
I ing the number and variety of attendant thoughts, and 
by showing where the most permanent satisfaction is 
to be found. Under the impulse of a Calvinistic hono r 
of the “natural man”, this obxious truth has been too 
.often misconceived in the training of theVyoung; 
^■“nature” has been falsely regarded as excluding all 
ithat is best in what is natural, and the endeavour to 
teach virtue has led to the production of stunted and 
contorted hypocrites instead of full-gro^^•n human 
meings. From such mistakes in education a better psy- 
chology or a kinder heart is beginning to prescive the 
present generation; tve need, therefore, ■\^■aste no moic 
tvords on the theory that the purpose of education is 
to th\\^art or eradicate nature. 

But although nature must supply the initial force 
I of desire, nature is not, in the civilised man, the spas- 
modic, fragmentary, and yet, violent set of impulses 
that it is in the savage. Each impulse has its consti- 
tutional ministry of thought and knowledge and reflec - 
tion, ^ through which possible conflicts of impulses arc 
foreseen, and temporary impulses are controlled b)' 
the unifying impulse which may be called wisdom. 
In this way education destroys the emdity of instinct, 
and increases through knowledge "the "^vealth and 
variety of the individual's contacts tvith the outside 
tvorld, making him no longer an isolated fighting unit. 
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bur a citizen of the ' unn-erse, embracing distant coun- 
tries, remote regions of space, and vast stretches of 
past and future tvithin the circle of his interests. It 
is fhis simultaneous softening in the insistence of desire 
and enlargement of its scope that is the chief moral 
end of education. 

Closely connected with this moral end is the more 
pui'ely int ellectual aim of education , the endeavour to 
make us see and imagine the tvorld in an objective 
manner, as far as po.ssiblc as it is in itself, and not mere- 
ly through the distorting medium of personal desire . 
The complete attainment of such an object i\'e view is 
no doubt an ideal, indefinitely approachable, but not 
actually and fully realisable. Education, considered! 
as a process of forming our mental habits and our out-| 
look on the world, is to be judged .successful in propof-j 
tion as its outcome approximates to this ideal; in pro-| 
portion, that is to say, as it gi\'es us a true view of our, 
place in society, of the relation of the whole human;' 
society to its non-human em'ironment, and of the 
nature of the non-human ^vorld as it is in itself apart 
from our desires and interests. If this standard is 
admitted, we can return to 'the consideration of science, 
inquiring how far science contributes to such an aim. 
and ^^•hether it is in any respect superior to its ]'i\'^als 
iri educational practice. 

II 

/ .... 

Two opposite and at first sight conflicting merits 

belong to science as against literature and art. The 
one, which is not inherently necessaiy, but is certainly 
true at the present day, is hnppfulnpss as to th e future 
of human achieveme nt, and in particular as to the 
useful ^^'ork that may be accomplished by an intelligent 
student. This merit and the cheerful outlook ^\■hich it 
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pngenrlers pre\’ent what might othenvise be the depress- 
ing effect of another aspect of science, to my mind 
also a merit, and perhaps its greatest merit — I mean 
the irrele\-ance of human passions and of the whole 
subjective apparatus where scientific truth is concern- 
ed. Each of these reasons for preferring the study of 
science requires some amplification . Let us begin 
with the first. 

In the study of literature or art our attention is p er- 
petuall y rh eted upon the past : the men of Greece or 
of the Renaissance did better than any men do now; 
the triumphs of the former ages, so far from facilitat - 
_ing fresh triumphs in our own age, actually increase 
the difficulty of fresh triumphs by re nde ring original- 
ity harder of attainment; not only is artistic achieve- 
ment not c umulat ive, but it seems even to depend upon 
a certain freshness and naivete of impulse and vision 
which ci\’ilisation tends to destroy. Hence comes, to 
those who have been nourished on the literaiy and 
artistic productions of former ages, a certain peevish - 
ness and undu e fastid iousness towards the present, 
from \vhich there seems no escape except into the deli- 
berate vandalism which ignores tradition and in the 
search after originality achie\'es only the eccentric. 
But in such \’andalism there is none of the simplicity 
and spontane ity out of which great art wring s : theory 
is still the canker in its core, and insincerity destroys 
the advantages of a merely pretended ignorance. 

The despair thus arising from an education which 
suggests no pre-eminent mental activity except that of 
artistic creation is \rholly absent from an education 
which gh es the knowledge of scientific method. The 
disco\-eiy of scientific method, except in pure mathe- 
matics, is a thing of yesterday; speaking broadly, we 
may say that it dates from Galileo. Yet already it has 
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transformed the tvoiid. and its success proceeds with 
ever -accelerating velocity . In science men ha\'e dis- 
covered an acthdty of the \'eiy highest %?alue in i\'hich 
they are no longer, as in art, dependent for progress 
upon the appearance of continually greater genius, for 
in science the successors stand upon the shoulders of 
their predecessors; where one man of supreme genius 
has invented a method, a thousand lesser men can apply 
it. No transcenden t ability is required in order to 
make useful discoveries in science; the edifice of science 
needs its masons, bricklayers, and common labourers 
as Avell as its foremen, master-builders, and architects. 
In art nothing ^^^orth doing can be done without genius; 
in science e\'en a very moderate capacity can contri- 
bute to a suprem e achievement. 

In science tKe man of real genius is the man who 
iiwents a nei\^ method. The notable disco\-eries are 
often made by his successors, who can apply the 
method ■with fresh ^dgour, unimpaired by the pre\dous 
labour of perfecting it; but the mental calibre of the 
thought required for their ^vork, ho^ve\?er brilliant, is 
not so great as that required by the first im entor of 
the method. There are in science immense numbers 
of different methods, appropriate to different classes of 
problems; but o\'er and above them all, there is some- 
thing not easily definable, v'^hich may be called the 
method of science. It tvas formerly customary to 
identify this with the inductive method, and to 
associate it with the name of Bacon. But the true in- 
ductive method was not discovered by Bacon, and the 
tiTie method of science is something which includes de- 
duction as much as induction, logic and mathematics 
as much as botany and geologic T shall not attempt 
the difficult task of stating what the scientific method 
is, but I will try to indicate the temper of mind out of 
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which the scientific method grows, w hich is the second 
of the two 'merits that were mentioned above as be- 
longing to a scientific education. 

The kernel of the scientific outlook is a thing so 
osimplc, .so~db^ious. so seemingly p'ivia l. that the men- 
tion of it may almost excite d^dskm. The kernel of 
the scientific outlook is the refusal to regard our o^^•Il 
desires, tastes, and interests as afTording a key to the 
undei'standing of the world. Stated thus baldly , this 
may seem no more than a trite truism . But to re- 
member it c onsistently in matters arousing our pas- 
sionate p artisanshi p is b)' no means easy, especially 
^yhere the available evidence is uncertain and incon- 
clusi\’e. A fetv illustrations will make this clear. 

Aristotle, I understand, considered that the' stars 
must move in circles because the circle is the most per- 
fect curve. In the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary, he allowed himself to decide a question of fact 
by an appeal to aesthctico-mora l considerations. In 
such a case it is at once obxjous to us that this appeal 
was unjustifiable. We know now how to ascertain as 
a fact the tvay in which the heavenly bodies mo\’e. and 
we know that thev do not move in circles, or even in 
accurate ellipses, or in any other kind of simply des- 
cribable curve. This may be painful to a certain 
Jiankering after simplicity of pattern in the universe, 
but wc know that in astronomy such feelings ar e ir re- 
jey^t. Easy as this knowledge seems now. ^\'c otvc it 
to the courage and insight of the first in\-entors of 
scientific method, and more especially of Galileo. 

We may fake as another illustration Malthus's 
doctrine of population. This illustration is all the 
better for the fact that his actual doctrine is now known 
to be largely erroneous. It is not his conclusions that 
are valuable, 'but the temper and method of his in- 
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quiry. As e\-cryonc knows, it was to him that Dar- 
Avan owed an essential part of- his theory of natural 
selection, and this was only possible because Malthus’s 
outlook was truly scientific. ’ His great merit lies in- 
considering man not as the object of praise or blame. 
but as a part of nature, a thing with a certain charac- 
teristic behaviour from ivhich certain consequences 
must follow. If the behaviour is not quite what 
Malthus supposed, if the consequenc.es are not quite 
ivhat he inferred, that may falsify his conclusions, but 
does not impair the value of his method. The objec- 
tions which were made when his doctrine ^vas new — 
that it was horrible and depressing, that people ought 
not to act as he said they did, and so on — were all such 
as implied an unscientific attitude of mind; as against 
all of them, his calm determination to treat man as a 
natui'al phenomenon marks an important advance over 
the reformers of the eighteenth century and the 
Revolution. 

Under the influence of Darwinism the scientific 
attitude towards man has now become fairly common, 
and is to some people quite natural, though to most it 
is still a difficult and artificial intellectual contortion . 
There is, howe\-er, one study ^vhich is as .yet almost 
A\’holly untouched by the scientific spirit— I , mean the 
study of philosophy. Philosophers and the public 
imagine that the scientific spirit must p'en^adc pages 
that bristle with allusion s, to ions, germ-plasrns, and 
the eyes of shell-fish. But as the devil can quote Scrip- 
ture, so the philosopher can quote science. The scien- 
tific spirit is not an affair of quotation of externally 
acquired information, any more than manners are an 
affair of the etiquette-book. Q’hc .scientific attitude of 
mind im-olves a SNveeping a^\‘ay of all other desires in 
the interests of the desire to knots' — it involves sup- 
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pression of hopes and fears, ]o\'e and hates, and the 
whole subjecth’e emotional life, until tve become sub- 
dued to the material, able to see it frankly, without . pre - 
e^icpptions, wi thout J bias, ■without any t\ish except to 
see as it is, and without any belief that what it is must 
be determined by some relation, positive or negative, 
to tvhat we should like it to be, or to tvhat tve can easily 
imagine it to be. 

Now in philosophy this attitude of mind has not 
as yet been achie\'ed. A certain self-absorption, not 
personal, but human, has marked almost all attempts 
to conceive the universe as a whole, ^^tind, or some 
aspect of it — thought or will or sentience — has been 
regarded as the pattern after which the universe is to 
he conceiv.e d. for no better reason, ar bottom, than that 
such a unh'erse would not seem strange, and would 
^ve us the cosy feeling that e\'ery place is like home. 
To conceiveThe unh'erse as essentially progressive or 
essentially deterioratin g, for example, is to gi\’e to our 
hopes and fears a cosmic importance which may, of 
course, be justified, but which we ha\’e as yet no reason 
to suppose justified. Until we ha\^e learnt to think of 
it in ■ ethically neutra l terms.- -tve have not arrived at a 
scientific attitude in philosophy; and until we have 
arrived at such an attitude, it is hardly to be hoped 
that philosophy will achieve any solid results. 

I have spoken so far largely of the negati\"e aspect 
of the scientific spirit, but it is from the positive aspect 
that its value is derived. The instinct of constructive- 
ness, which is one of the chief incentives to artistic crea- 
tion, can find in scientific systems a satisfaction more 
massive than any epic poem. Disinterested curiosit y, 
which is the source of almost all intellectual effort, finds 
tvith astonished delight that science can um^eil secrets 
which might well ha%’e seemed for e^'er undiscover- 
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able. The desire for a larger life and wider interests, 
for an escape from private circumstances , and even 
from the whole recurring human cycle of birth and 
death, is fulfilled by the impersonal cosmic outlook o f 
science as by nothing else. To all these must be added, 
as contributing to the happiness of the man of science, 
the admiration of splendid achievement, and the con- 
sciousness of inestima ble utility to the human race. A v 
life devoted to science is therefore a happy life, and its^.^^ 
happiness is derh-ed fi'om the very best sources that are 
opgn to dwellers on this troubled and p assionate planet. 

From Mysticism and Logic and other Essays (igi8) 
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Francis Bacon, a man ^^•ho rose to eminence by bc- 
Jxayjng.^his friends, asserted, no doubt as one of*~tKc' 
ripe lessons of experience, that ’‘knowledge is po^ver■^ 
But this is not true of all knowledge. Sir Thomas 
Browne wished to know ^vhat song the sirens sang, but 
if he had ascertained this it would not have enabled ' 
him to rise from being a magistrate to being High 
Sheriff of his county. The sort of knowledge that 
Bacon had in mind was that which ^vc call scientific. 
In emphasizing the importance of science, ' he was 
b el a tedly carr.ying on, the tradition jof the Arabs and 
the early Middle Ages, according to wKich knowledge 
consisted mainly of astro logy, alchemy, and phari.na-, 
cology, all of wdiich tvei'c branches of science. A learned 
man was one who, having mastered these studies, had 
acquired magical potvers. In the early eleventh century, 
Pope Silvester II, for no rea.son except that he 
read books, was universally believed to be a magician 
in league with the devil. Prospero, who in Shakes- 
peare’s time was a mere phan ta.sy, represented \shat 
had been for centuries the generally received concep- 
tion of a learned man, so far at least as his powers of 
.Jpjxery \vere concerned. Bacon believed— rightly, as 
we now know — that science could provide a more 
powerful magician’s wand than any that had been 
dreamed of by the nec romanccj^ of former ages. 

The renaissance, which was at its height in Eng- 
land at the time of Bacon, involved a revolt against the 
utilitarian conception of knowledge. The Greeks had 
acquired a familiarity with Homer, as \s'c do with 
music-hall songs, because they enjoyed him. and \vith- 
out feeling that they were engaged in the pursuit of 
learning. But the men of the sixteenth century could 
not begin to understand him -without first absorbing a 
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\-ery considei-ablc amount of linquistic eruclitip.q. They 
admired the Greeks, and did not ^vish to be shut out 
from their plcasui’es; they therefore copied them, botk 
in reading the classics and in other less avo^\•able ways. 
Learning, in the renaissance. \\’as part of the J Die de- 
vjjn^ just as much as drinking or lox'c-making. And 
this %v'as true not only of literature, but also of stern er 
studies. E\’eryone knows the story of Hobbes's fu'st 
contact with Euclid: opening the book, by chance, at 
the theorem of Pythagoras, he exclaimed, “By God., 
this is impossible," and proceeded to read the proofs: 
backwards until, reaching the a^domSj^he bpcame_con-- 
yinced. No one can doubt ^at this was for him a 
iSlS ^uou s moment, unsullied b y the thought of the- 
utility of geometry in measuring fields. 

It is true that the renaissance found a practical use- 
for the ancient languages in connection with theologjL 
One of the earliest results of the new feeling for classi- 
cal Latin was the discrediting of the forged, deci^tals 
and the donation of Constantine. The inaccuracies: 
which were discovered in the Vulgate and the Seotua- 
gint made Greek and Hebre\v a necessary part of the 
controversial equipment of Protestant divines. The re- 
publican maxims of Greece and Rome were invoked to 
justify the resistance of Puritans to the Stuarts and oP 
Jesuits to monarchs who had thrown off allegiance tO' 
the Pope. But all this teas an effect, rather than a 
cause,, of the revival of classical learning, which had' 
been in full swing in Italy for nearly a century before- 
Luther. The main motive of the renaissance was- 
mental delight, the restoration of a certain richness 
jmd freedom in art and speculation which had been 
lost while ignorance and superstition kept the mind s" 

eve in Llinkeis . ij' .L i-cA r- 

The Greeks, if was "found, had devoted a part of 
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their attention to matters not purely literary or artistic, 
rsucfi as philosophy, geomctiy, and astronorriy. These 
•studies, therefore, tvere respectable, but other sciences 
A\erc more open to question. Medicine, it was true, 
•was dignified by the names of Hippocrates and Galen; 
hut in the intervening period it had become almost 
.confin£ii^_jq Arabs and Jcivs. and Jnextricably inter- 
twined with magic. Hence the dubious r eputation of 
•such men as Paracelsus. Chemistry was in evenwdfse 
.^odpm', and hardly became respectable mitil the 
•eigineenth century. 

» this ^^^ay it was bi'ought about that knowledge of 
|l<Greek and Latin^^ith^a^smattcuug^of geometry and 
perhaps astronomy, came to be considered the intellec- 
tual equipment of a gentleman.) The Greeks disdam- 
|;cd.,the practical applications of geometry, and it was 
■only in their decadence that they found a use for astro- 
nomy in the guise of astrobgy. The sixteenth and 
'se\-enteenth centuries, in the main, studied mathe- 
mau’es Avith Hellenic disi nterestedness , and tended 
to ignore the scTenceT^uHTTi^H'^^^ degi-aded_by 
their connection Avith sqrceiw. A gradu^*cli^gp to- 
•Avards a AAtder and more practical conception of knoAV- 
ledge, Avhich Avas going on throughout the eighteenth 
•century, AA^as suddenly accelerated at the end of that 
period by the French ReA'olution and the groAvth of 
machinery, of Avhich the former gaA^e a bloAV to gentle- 
manly culture Avhile the latter offered neAv and aston- 
ishing scope for the exercise of Ungentlemanly skill. 
1 hroughout the last hundred and fifty years, men have 
■questioned more and more sf gorously the A'alue of “use- 
less knoAA'ledge, and haA^e come increasingly to belicA'c 
that the only knoAvledge Avorth ha\.-ing is that which is 
applicable to some part of the economic life of the 
communitv. 
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In countries such as France and England, which, 
have .a traditional educational system, the .utilitarian. 
yiew ^ of knowled ge has only partially pre\'ailed. There- 
are still, for example, professors of Chinese in the Uni- 
versities who read the Chinese classics but are unac- 
quainted-with the works of Sun Y at-sen, which created, 
modern China. There are still men who know ancient 
history in so far as it w^as related by authors wEose- 
‘ style was pure, that is to say up to Alexander in Greece 
and Nero in Rome, but refuse to knotv the much more- 
important later history because of the litei'ary inferi- 
ority of the historians who related it. Even in France- 
and England, however, the old tradition is dying, and 
in more up-to-date countries, such as Russia and the- 
United States, it is utterly ^{in0. In America, for- 
example, educational commissions point out that fifteen 
hundred ^vords are all that most people employ in 
business correspondence, and therefore suggest that all 
others should be avoided in the school curriculum., 
Basic English, a British invention, goes still further, and 
reduces the necessary vocabulary to eight hundred, 
words. The conception of speech as something cap- 
able o f aestheti .C„ value is dying out, and it is coming 
to be fHought that the sole purpose of words is to- 
convey practical information. In Russia the pmsuit 
, of practical aims i.s even more whole-hearted than in 
America: "all that is taught in educational institutions, 
is intended to seiwe some obvious purpose in education 
or government. The only escape is afforded by theo- 
logy: the sacred scriptures must be studied by some in 
the original German, and a few professors must learn, 
philosophy in order to defend dialectical materialism 
against the criticisms of bourgeois metaphysicians. 
But as orthodoxy becomes more firmly established., 
even this tiny loophole ijtvill be closed. 
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Knowledge, everywhere, is coming to be regarded 
not as a good in itself, or as a means of creating a, broad 
.and humane outlook on life in General, but as merely 
an ^ngre dtc jot 111 technical skill. This is part of the 
:grcatei' integration of society which has becii brought 
about by scientific technique and military necessity. 
'There is more economic and political interdependence 
than there was in former times, and therefore there is 
more social pressure to compel a man to li\ c in a way 
that his neighbours think useful. Educational estab- 
lishments, c.xcept those foi’ the \’ery rich, or (in Eng- 
land) such as ha\’e become inviiJiierablc,,,through anti- 
^quity, are not allotved to sperid their money as they like, 
but must satisfy the State that they are ser\'ing a use- 
ful purpose by imparting skill and jiistjUing loyalty. 
This is part and parcel of the same mo\'ement tvhich 
has led to compulsory militaiy service, boy scouts, the 
•organization of political parties, and the dissemination 
of political passion by the Press. ^Ve arc all more 
iTiware of our fellow-citizens than we used to be, more 
;anxious, if tve are \'irtuous, to do them good, and in anv 
•case to make them do us good. We do not like to 
think of anyone lazily enjoying life, how’ex^er refined 
may be the quality of his enjoyment. We feel that 
• eveiybody ought to be doing something to help on the 
•great cause (whatever it may be), the more .so as so' 
many bad men are working against it and ought to 
be stopped. We ha\'e not leisure of mind, therefore 
to acquire any knowledge except such as will’ help us 
in the fight for whatever it may happen to be that we 
think important, gy 

There is muclwto be said for the narrowly utilita- 
rian view of education. There is not time to learn 
•everything before beginning to make a Ih'ing, and un- 
•doubtedly “useful” knowledge is very useful. It has 
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made, the modern t\ orld. '\^’ithout it, we should not 
ha\c machines oi' motor-cars or railways or aeroplanes; 
it should be added that we should not ha\’e modern 


advertising or modern propaganda. Modern knoAv- 
Icdge .has brought,abc )u,t an imn ierise irnpro\'ement in 
a^•eragc health, and at the same tmic has discovered 
ho^\• to exterminate large cities by poison gas. What- 
e\er. iFmstinctixe of our woidd. as compared with for- 
mer times, has its source in “useful" knowledge. No 
community as yet has enough of it. and undoubtedly 
education must continue to promote it. 

■It must also be admitted that a great deal of the 


traditional cultural education \\'as foolish. Boys spent 
many'years acquiring Latin and Greek grammar, with- 
out being, at the end. either capable or desirous (ex- 
cept in a small percentage of cases) of reading a Greek 
or Latin author. . Modern languages and history are 
preferable, from e%'ery point of \’iew, to Latin and 
Greek. They arc not only more useful, but they give 
much more culture in much less time. I'or an Italian 


of the fifteenth centuiy. since practically everything 
worth reading, if not in his o^\^l language, was in Greek 
or Latin, these languages ^vere the uydisp.ens.ahle keys 
to culture. But since that time great literatures have 
grown up in \ arious modern languages, and the de- 
^'elopment of civilization has been so rapid that know- 
ledge of antiquity has become much less useful in un- 
derstanding our problems than kno^vledge of modern 
nations and their comparatix'ely recent history. The 
traditional schoolmaster's point of \de’s\', 'which ^\•as ad- 
mirable at the time of the revival of learning, became 


gradually unduly narrow, since it ignored '^^^hat the 
Avoi'ld has done since the fifteenth century. And not 
only history and modern languages, but science also, 
■'vhen properl V taught, contributes to culture. It is 
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therefore possible to maintain that education should 
have other aims than direct utility, without defending 
the traditional curriculum. Utility and culture, when 
both are conceived broadly, are found to be less incom- 
patible than they appear to the fanatical advocates of 
either. 

Apart, however, from the cases in which culture 
and direct utility can be combined, there is indirect 
utility, of varioiis different kinds, in the possession of 
knowledge which does not contribute to technical 
efficiency. I think some of the worst features of the 
modern -world could be improved by a greater 
encouragement of such knowledge and a less ruthless 
jDursuit,..of mere professional competence. 

" When conscious activity is wholly concentr ated on 
some one definite purpose, the ultimate result, for most 
people, is lack of balance accomplished by some form 
of neiA^ous disorder. The men who directed German 
policy during the war made mistakes, for example, as re- 
gards the submarine campaign which brought America 
on to the side of the Allies, which any person coming 
fresh to the subject could have seen to be unwise, 
but which they could not judge sanely owing to mental 
concentration' and lack of holidays. The same sort of 
thing may be seen wherever hx^ies of men attempt 
tasks which put a prolonge d s train upon sipont aneaus 
impulsgs . Japanese imperialists, Russian CdmmunisfS^ 
■^nd German Nazis all have a kind of tense fanaticism 
which comes of living too exclusively in the mental 
world of certain tasks to be accomplished. When the 
tasks are as important and as feasible as the fanatics 
suppose, the result may be magnificent; but in most 
cases narro\vness of outlook has caused .^obfiAdpn,., of 
some powerful counteracting force, or has made alF 
such forces seem the work of the de\al, to be met by 
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punishment and terror. - Men as well as children 
have need of play, that is to say, of periods of activity 
having no purpose beyond present enjoyment. But if^ 
play is to serve its purpose, it must be possible to find, 
pleasure and interest in matters not connected with, 
work. 

Th e^ amusemen ts of modern urban populations tend; ■ 
more ana more to be passive and collective, and to cc«i- 
sist of inactive observation of the skilled activities of 
others. Undoubtedly such amusements are much, 
better than' none, but they are not good as would be 
those of a population which had, through education,, 
a wider range of intelligent interests not connected \Yith 
work. Better economic organization, allowing man- 
kind to benefit by the productivity of machines, should, 
lead to a very great increase of leisure, and much, 
leisure is apt to be tedious except to those who have- 
considerable intelligent activities and interests. If a., 
leisured population is to be happy, it must be an edu-/ 
cated population, and must be educated with a view; 
to mental enjoyment as well as to the direct useful-i 
ness of technical knowledge. 

The cultural element in the acquisition of know- 
ledge, when it is successfully assimilated, fonns the- 
character of a man's thoughts and desires, making them, 
concern themselves, in part at least, with large imper- 
^nal objects, not only with matters of immediate- 
importance to himself. It has been too readily assum- 
ed that, when a man has acquired certain capacities by 
means of knowledge, he will use . them in w-ays that are 
socially beneficial. The narrowly utilitarian concep- 
tion of education ignores the necessity of training a. 
rnan's purposes as well as his skill. There is in un- 
trained human nature a very considerable element of 
cruelty, which shows itself in many ways, great and 
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; small. Boys at school tend to be unkind to a new boy, 
or to one whose clothes are not quite conventional. 
-Many women (and not a few men) inflict as much pain 
.as they can by means of malicious gossip. The 
.Spaniards enjoy bull-fights; the British enjoy hunting 
and shooting. The same cruel impulses take more 
: serious forms in the hunting of Je^vs in Germany and 
Kulaks in Russia. All imperialism affords scope for 
them, and in war they become sanctified as the highest 
form of public duty. 

Now while it must be admitted that highly edu- 
•cated people are sometimes cruel, I thinlc there can 
be no doubt that they are less often so than people 
•whose minds have Jain f&llow. The bully in a scliooi 
is seldom a boy whose proficiency in learning is up to 
the average. When a lynching takes place, the ring- 
leaders are almost invariably very ignorant men. This 
is not because mental cultivation produces positive 
humanitarian feelings, though it may do so; it is rather 
'because it gives other interests than the ill-treatment 
-of neighbours, and other sources of self-respect than 
the assertion of domination. The two th ings .jmost 

•universally des^^^^^ are pp wer ^and ^ ..admixatlQ^ 

I^dfant men can, as a rule, only achieve either by 
brutal means, involving the acquisition of physical 
mastery. Qulture gives a. man less harmful forms of 
power and more deserving ways of making' hin^f 
admked. Galileo did more than any monarch has 
'done to change the world, and his power immeasur- 
.ably exceeded that of his persecutors. He had there- 
fore no need to aim at becoming a persecutor in his 
turn. , , . 

Perhaps the most important^advantage of “useless"’ 
Tmowledge is that it promotes ■'a'"l:oWernplative'' habit 
yof mindr'There is in the ivorld much too much readi- 
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ness, not only for> action ^vithout adequate previous ' 
reflection, but also for some sort of action on occasions 
on wJiich wisdom would counsel inaction. People show 
their bias on this matter in various curious ways. 
Mephistopheles tells the young student that theory is'' 
grey but the tree of life is green, and e\^eryone quotes 
this as if it were Goethe’s opinion, instead of what he 
supposes tire de\dl ^vould be likely to say to an under- 
graduate. Hamlet is held up as an a^^dul ^varning 
against thought without action, but no one holds up 
Othello as a warning against action without thought. 
Professors such as Bergson, from a kind of snobbeiy 
to^vards the practical man, decry philosophy, and say 
that life at its best should resemble a cavalry charge. 
For my partll think action is best when it emerges from ^ 
a ; profound ap^ehension of the universe an^d hum^ : 
destTn^ nni- from some ^viidlv~~pai^nate im^ Ise^Qi 
r oman ti c but disproportioned self-assertion p A habit 1 
of finding pleasure in thought rather than in action is 
a safeguard against umvisdom and excessive love of 
power, a means of preserving serenity in misfortune 
and peace of mind among \vorries. A life confined to 
Avhat is personal is likely, sooner or later, to become un- 
bearably painful; it is only by windo^vs into a larger 
and less j£et|u,l cosmps that the more tragic parts of 
life become ^durable— " 

A contemplative habit of mind has ad\'antages 
ranging from the most trivial to the most profound. To 
begin tvith minor vexations, such as fleas, missing trains, 
•or cantankerous business associates. Such troubles 
seem hardly tvorthy to be met by reflections on the 
^excellence or heroism or the transitoi'iness of all human ^ 
ills, and yet the ipdtafioiU:0 ^vhich they give rise de- 
stroys many people’s good terhper and enjoyment of 
life. On such occasions, there is much consolation 
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to be found in out-of-the-way bits of knowledge which 
have some real or fancied connection with the trouble 
of the moment; or even if they have none, they serve 
to obliterate the present from one’s thoughts. When 
assailed bv people who are white with fury, it is 
pleasant to remember the chapter m Descartes 
Treatise on the Passions entitled ‘'Why those w'ho grow 
pale with rage are more to be feared than those who 
grow red”. When one feels impatient over the diffi- 
culty of securing international co-operation, one’s 
impatience is diminished if one happens to think of 
the sainted King Louis IX, before embarking on his 
crusade, allying himself with the Old Man of the 
Mountain, who appears in the Arabian Nights as the 
dark source of half the wickedness in the world. When 
the rapacity of capitalists gro\^s oppressive, one may 
be suddenly consoled by the recollection that Brutus, 
that exemplar of republican virtue, lent money to a 
city at 40 per cent, and hired a private army to besiege 
it when it failed to pay the interests, 
j Curious learning not only makes unpleasant things 
,»less unpleasant, but also makes pleasant things more 
pleasant. I have enjoyed peaches and apricots more 
since I have loiown that they were first cultivated in. 
China in the early days of the vHan dynasty ; that 
Chinese hostages held by the great King Kaniska in- 
troduced them into India, whence they spread to- 
Persia, reaching the Roman Empire, in the first cen- 
tury of our era; that the word “apricot” is derived 
from the same Latin source as the word “precocious”,, 
because the apricot ripens early ; and that the A at the 
beginning was added by mistake, owing to a false ety- 
mology. All this makes the fruit taste much sweeter. 

About a hundred years ago, a number of well- 
meaning philanthropists started societies “for the diffu- 
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sion of useful kno^vledge”, ^^ith the result that people 
have ceased to appreciate the delicious savour of “use- 
less”. knowledge. Opening Burton’s Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy Sit haphazard on a day when I was threatened 
by that mood, I learnt that there is a “melancholy 
matter”, but that, V'hile some think it may be engen- 
dered of all four humours, “Galen holds that it may be 
engendered of three alone, excluding phlegm of pituita, 
M'hose true assertion \^alerius and Menardus stiffly 
rnaintain, and so doth Fuscius, Montaltus, Montanus. 
How (say the)^) can white become black ?” In spite of 
this unanswerable argument, Hercules de Saxonia and 
Cardan, Guianerius and Laurentius, are (so Burton 
tells us) of the opposite opinion. Soothed by these 
historical reflections, my melancholy^ whether due to 
three hnmours or to four, was dissi pated^ As a cure 
for. top much zeal, I can imagine. few measures more 
. effective than a course of such ancient controversies. 

But while the trh-ial pleasures of culture have 
their place as a relief from the triwial worries of prac- 
tical life, the more important merits of contemplation 
are in relation to the greater evils of life, death and 
pain and cruelty, and the blind march of nations into 
unnecessary disaster. For those to whom dogmatic 
religion can no longer bring comfort, there is need of 
some substitute, if life is not to become dusty and harsh 
and filled with trh'ial self-assertion. The '^^"orld at 
present is full of angr)^ self-centred groups, each in- 
capable of vie\ving human life as a whole, each will- 
ing to destroy ch’ilization rather than yield an inch. 
To this narrow \'ness no amount of technical instruction 
will pro\nde an ^nt idote^~-The antidote, in so far as 
it is a matter of TTldiviSual psychology, is to be found 
in history, biology^ astronomy, and all those studies 
Avhich, without destroying self-respect, enable the in- 
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dividual to see himself in his proper perspective. What 
is needed is not this or that specific piece of informa- 
tion, but such knowledge as inspires a conception of 
'the ends of human life as a whole : art and histor)% 
acquaintance Avith the lives of heroic individuals, and 
some understanding of the strangely accidental and 
ephemeral position of man in the cosmos — all this 
touched with ah emotion of pride in As^hat is distinc- 
twely human, the poAver to see and to knoAv, to feel 
magnanimously and . to think with understanding. It 
is from large perceptions combined with impersonal 
emotion that wisdom most readily springs. 

Life, at all times full of pain, is more painful in 
our tirne than in the two centuries that preceded it. 
The attempt to escape from pain drwes men to tri\’ial- 
ity, to. self-deception, to the im^ention of vast collec- 
twe myths. But these momentaiy alleviations do but 
increase the sources of suffering in the long run. Both 
prwate and public_jnisfortunc'^an only be mastered 
by a process in Avhich will and intelligence interact: 
the part of will is to refuse to shirk the evil or accept 
an unreal solution, while the part of intelligence is to 
understand it, to find a cure if it is curable, and, if not,, 
to make it be arable by. seeing it in its relations, accept- 
ing it as unavoidable, and remembering what lies 
outside it in other regions, othdr ages, and the abysses, 
of interstellar space. 

From In Praise of Idleness and other Essays: 
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Like most of my generation, I was brought up on the- 
saying: “Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands- 
to do”. Being a highly virtuous child, I believed all 
that- 1 was told, and acquired a conscience which has- 
kept me working hard down to the present moment.. 
But although my conscience has controlled my actions,, 
my opinions have undergone a revolution. I think that, 
•there is far too much ^vork done in the world, that, 
immense harm is caused by the belief that work is vii'tu-- 
ous, and that what needs to be preached in modern, 
industrial countries is quite diflFerent from what always, 
has been preached. Everyone knows the story of the- 
traveller in Naples who saw twelve beggars lying in 
the sun (it was before the days of Mussolini), and. 
offered a lira to the laziest of them. Eleven of them. 
jumped up to claim it, so he gave it to the twelfth.. 
This traveller was on the right lines. But in countries; 
tvhich do not enjoy Mediterranean sunshine idleness is. 
more difficult, and a great public propaganda will be- 
required to . inaugurate it. I hope that, after reading 
the following pages, the leaders of the Y.M.C.A. will 
start- a camp'aign to induce good young men to do* 
nothing. If so, I shall not have lived in vain. 

Before . advancing my own arguments for laziness,. 
I must dispose of one which I cannot accept. When- 
ever a person w'ho already has enough to live on P^^' 
poses to engage in some everyday kind of job, such; 
as school-teaching or typing, he or she is told that such, 
conduct takes the bread out of other people s- 
mouths, and is therefore wicked. If this argvunent. 
^vere valid , it would only be necessary for us all to _ be 
idle in order that "we should all have our mouths full. 


* Written in 1032. 
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•of bread. What people who say such things forget is 
that what a man earns he usually spends, and in spend- 
ing he gives employment. As long as a man spends 
his income, he puts just as much bread into people's 
mouths in spending as he takes out of other people's 
mouths in earning. The real villain, from this point 
•of \iew, is the man who saves. If he merely puts his 
savings in a stocking, like the proverbial French 
peasant, it is obvious that they do not ghe employ- 
ment. If he invests his savings, the matter is less 
•obvious, and different cases arise. 

One of the commonest things to do Avith savings is 
to lend them to some Government. In \-iew of the 
'fact that the bulk of the public expenditure of most 
•civilized Governments consists in payment for past 
wars or preparation for future wars, the man who 
lends his money to a Government is in the same posi- 
'tion as the bad men in Shakespeare who hire murderers. 
"The net result of the man’s -economical habits is to in- 
■crease the armed forces of the State to which he lends 
his savings. Ob^'iously it t\'Ould be better if he spent 
the money, even if he spent it in drink or gambling. 

But, I shall be told, the case is quite different when 
•saNongs are im’^ested in industrial enterprises. When 
•such enterprises succeed, and produce something use- 
ful, this may be conceded. In these days, however, no 
•one will deny that most enterprises fail. That means 
that a large amount of human labour, which might 
'have been devoted to producing something that could 
l>e enjoyed, was expended on producing machines 
•Mdiich, when produced, lay idle and did no good to 
anyone. The man v>'ho im’ests his sa\'ings in a con- 
•cem that goes bankrupt is therefore injuring others as 
■well as himself. If he spent his money, say, in giving 
;parties for his friends, they (we may hope) would get 
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pleasure, and so' would all those upon ^vhom he spent 
money, such as the butcher, the baker, and the boot- 
legger. But if he spends it (let us say) upon laying dowTt 
rails for surface, cars in some place where surface cars 
turn out to be not wanted, he has diverted a mass of 
labour into channels where it gi\'es pleasure to no one. 
Ne\'ertheless, when he becomes poor through the 
failure of his investment he will be regarded as a victim 
of undeseiv'ed misfortune, whereas the gay spendthrift, 
t\’ho has spent his money philanthropically, will be 
despised as. a fool and a frh'olous person. 

All this is only preliminary. I want to say, in all 
seriousness, that a great deal of harm is being done in 
the modem %vorld by belief in the virtuousness of 
tvoRKj and that the road to happiness and prosperity 
lies in an organized diminution of work. 

First of all: what is work ? Work is of two kinds: 
first, ..altering the -position of matter, at or near the 
earth’s surface -relatively to . other such matter ; second, 
telling other, people to do so. The first kind is un- 
pleasant and ill paid;! the second is ple^ant and highly 
paid. The second kind is capable of indefinite exten- 
sion: there are not only those who give orders, but 
those \\'ho gi\ e advice as to what orders should be 
given., Usually two opposite kinds of advice are given 
^ simultaneously by t^vo organized bodies of men, this 
is called politics. The skill required for this kind m 
^^’ork is not knowledge of ^he subjects as to which 
advice is. given, but knowledge of the art of persuasive 
speaking and writing, advertising,, 

Throughout Europe, though not in Amencn, theie 
is a third class of men, more respected than either.cn 
the classes of workers. There Arc men ^vho, through 
oiMiership of land, are able to make others pay foi 
the privilege of being allowed to exist and to work. 
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These lando^^'ncrs arc idle, and I might therefore be 
expected to praise them. Unfortunately, their idle- 
ness is only rendered possible by the industiy of others: 
indeed their desire for comfortable idleness is histori- 
cally the source of the whole gospel of work. The last 
thing they have c\'cr ^rished is that others should follow 
their example. - 

From the beginning of ci\'iHzation until the Indus- 
trial Re\’olution, a man could, as a rule, produce by 
hard work little more than u'as rcQuired for the sub- 
sistence of himself and his family, although his wife 
worked at least as hard as he did, and his children, 
added their labour as soon as they ^\■erc old enough to 
do so. The small surplus abo\'c bare necessaries ivas 
not left to those who produced it, but was appropriated 
by warriors and priests. In times of famine there was 
no surplus; the warriors and priests, however, still 
secured as much as at other times, with the result that 
many of the workers died of hunger. This system per- 
sisted in Russia until 1917*, and still persists in the 
East; in England, in spite of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, it remained in full force throughout the Napo- 
leonic wars, and until a hundred years ago, Avhen the 
new class of manufacturers acquired po^ver. In 
America, the system came to an end \vith the Revolu- 
tion, except in the South, where it persisted until the 
Civil War. A system Avhich lasted so long and ended 
so recently has naturally Jeft a profound impress upon 
men’s thoughts and opinions. Much that we take for 
granted about the desirability of work is deri\’ed from 
this system, and, being pre-industrial, is not adapted to 
the modern world. Modern technique had made it 
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possible for leisure, within limits, to be not the prero-- 
gative of small privileged classes, but a right evenly 
distributed throughout the community. The morality 
of work is the morality of slaves, and the modern ^vorld 
has no need of slavery. 

It ;is obvious that, in primitive communities, 
peasants, left to themselves, would not have parted ^v•ith 
the slender surplus upon which the ^varriors and priests 
subsisted, but ^vould have' either produced less or con- 
sumed moi-e. At first, sheer force compelled them to 
produce and part with the surplus. - Gradually, how- 
e\'er, it was found possible to induce many of them to 
accept an ethic according to which it was their duty to 
work hard, although part of their work went to sup- 
port others in idleness. By this means the amount of 
compulsion required was lessened, and the expenses, 
of government were diminished. To this day, 99 per 
cent of British: wage-earners would be genuinely .shock- 
ed if it were proposed that the King should not have 
a larger income than a working man. The concep- 
tion of duty, speaking historically, has been a means, 
used by the holders of power to induce others to live 
for the interests of their masters rather than for their 
own. Of course the holders of power conceal this, 
fact from themselves by managing to believe that their 
interests are identical with the larger interests of 
humanity. Sometimes this is true; Athenian slave- 
owTiers; for instance, employed part of their leisure in 
making a permanent contribution to civilization ■which 
would have been impossible under a 'just economic 
system. Leisure is essential to civilization, and in 
former times leisure for : the few -was only rendered 
possible by the labours of the many. But their labours- 
were valuable, not because ^vork is good, but because- 
Icisure is good. And with modem technique it would. 
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possible to distribute leisure justly Avithout injury 
to civilization. 

Modern technique has made it possible to diminish 
•enormously the amount of labour required to secure 
the necessaries of life for e\^eryone. This was made 
‘Ob\'ious during the war. At that time, all the men in 
the armed forces, all the men and women engaged in 
the production of munitions, all the men and women 
■engaged in spying, war propaganda, or Government 
•offices connected tvith the tvar, ^vere t\'ithdrawn from 
productive occupations. In spite of this, the general 
le^'el of physical well-being among unskilled wage- 
reamers on the side of the Allies was higher than before 
or since. The significance of this fact was concealed 
by finance: bonwring made it appear as if the future 
"was nourishing the present. But that, of course, would 
have been impossible; a, man cannot eat .a loaf, of 
ibfead that does not yet exist. The war sho\ved con- 
•clusively that, by the scientific organization of produc- 
tion, it is possible to keep modern populations in fair 
•comfort on a small part of the ^vorking capacity of 
the modern world. ' If, at the end of the war, the 
•scientific organization, which had been created in order 
to liberate men for fighting and munition work, had 
been prescix^ed, and the hours of work had been cut 
•doum to four, all ^vould have been well. Instead of 
that the old chaos was restored, those M’hose work M-as 
■demanded were made to work long hours, and the rest 
"were left to stance as unemployed. "Why ? because 
work is a duty, and a man should not receive wages 
in proportion to what he has produced, but in propor- 
tion to his virtue as exemplified by his industry. — 

This is the morality of the Slave State, applied in 
^circumstances totally unlike those in which it arose. 
-No wonder the result has been' disasti'ous'. Let us take 
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an illustration. Suppose that, at a given moment, a, 
certain number of people are engaged in the manu- 
facture of pins. They make as many pins as the world! 
needs, working (say) eight hours a day. Someone- 
makes an invention by which the same number of 
men can make twice as many pins as before. But the- 
world does not need twice as many pins: pins are- 
already so cheap that hardly any more will be bought 
at a lower price. In a sensible w-orld, everybody con- 
cerned in the manufacture of pins would take to work- 
ing four hours instead of eight, and everything else- 
would go on as- before. But in the actual w-oiid this, 
w^ould be thought demoralizing. The men still work 
eight hours, there are too many pins, some employers, 
go bankrupt, and half the men previously concerned 
in making pins are thrown out of work. There is, in 
the end, just as much leisure as on the other plan, but 
half the men are totally idle -while half are still over- 
worked. In this way, it is insured that the una\’oid- 
able leisure shall cause misery all round instead of being 
a universal source of happiness. Can anything more- 
insane be imagined ? 

The idea that the poor should ha\'e leisure has. 
alw'^ays been shocking to the rich. In England, in the- 
early nineteenth century, fifteen houis ^vas the ordinary 
day’s work for a man; children sometimes did as much., 
' and very commonly did twelve hours a day. When 
med^esome_busybodies suggested that perhaps these- 
Tiours were rather long, they were told that work kept 
adults from drink and children from mischief. When 
I was a child, shortly after .urban working men had 
acquired the vote, certain public holidays w^ere estab- 
lished by law, to the great indignation of the upper 
classes. I remember hearing an old Duchess say : 
“What do the poor want with holidays ? They ought 
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-to work.'^ People nowadays are less frank, but the 
sentiment persists,, and is the source of much of our 
-economic confusion. 

. Let us, for a moment, consider the ethics of work 
frankly, without superstition. Every human, being of 
necessity consumes, in the course of his life, a eertain 
; amount of the produce of human labour. Assuming, 
..as tve may, that labour is on the ■svhole disagreeable, 
•it is unjust that a man should consume more than he 
produces. Of course he may provide services rather 
than commodities, like a medical man, for example; 
but he should provide something in return for his board 
and lodging. To this extent, the duty of \vork must 
be admitted, but to this extent only. <' 

I shall not deal upon the fact that, in all modern 
societies outside the U.S.S.R., many people escape 
..even this minimum of work, namely all those who in- 
herit money and all those who many money. I do not 
think the faet that these people are allow'ed to be idle 
is nearly so harmful as the fact that tvage-earners are 
expected to ON-erwork or starve. 

If the ordinaiy wage-earner worked four hours a • 
day, there \N'ould be enough for everybody, and no 
unemployment — assuming a eertain very moderate 
amount of sensible organization. This idea shocks the 
well-to-do, because they are convinced that the poor 
would not kno^v how to use so mueh leisure. In 
America, men often work long hours even when they 
arc already well off; such men, naturally, are indignant 
at the idea of leisure for wage-earners, except as the 
grim punishment of unemployment; in fact, they dis- 
like leisure even for their sons. Oddly enough, while 
they wish their sons to ^^'ork so hard as to ha\'e no time 
to be civilized, they do not mind their wives and 
.daughters having no work at all. The snobbish admira- 
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tion of uselessness, which, in an aristocratic, society, 
-extends to both sexes, is, under a plutocracy, confined 
to women ; this, howe\'er, does, not make it any more in 
agreement ^vith common sense.' 

. The wise use of leisure, it must be conceded, is a 
product of civilization: and education. A man who has 
worked long hours all his life ^^ull be bored if he be- 
comes suddenly idle. But ^^dthout a considerable 
amount of leisure 'a man is cut off from many of the 
best things. There is no longer any reason why the 
bulk of the population should suffer this ^priyation;- 
only a foolish asceticism, usually vicarious, makes us 
continue to insist on ^v'ork in excessive quantities now 
that the need no longer exists. 

In the ne\^'^ creed ^vhich controls the government 
of Russia, \vhile there is much that is \’ery different 
from the traditional teaching of the "West, there are 
•some things that are quite unchanged. The attitude 
of the governing classes, and especially of those %vho 
conduct educational propaganda, on the subject of the 
dignity of labour, is almost exactly that •svliich the 
governing classes of the ■world have al^^"ays preached 
to tvhat were called the “honest poor”. Industry,^sob-. 
riety, tvillingness to ^^■ork long hours for distant ad- 
^fantageS, even gubrpissiveness. to authority, all these 
reappear; moreover authority still represents the will 
of the Ruler of the Unix^erse, W^ho, hoxx^ex-er, is noxv 
called by a new name, Dialectical Materiali sm. 

The x’ict'ory of the proletariat in Russia has some 
points in common xvith the victory of the feminists in 
some other countries. For ages, men had conceded the 
superior saintliness of xvomen, and had consoled women 
for their inferiority by maintaining that saintliness is 
more desirable than power. At last the feminists de- 
cided that they xvould have both, since the pioneers 
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among them believed all that the men had told them 
about the. desirability of virtue, but not what they had 
told them about the worthlessness of political power. 
A similar thing has happened in Russia as regards 
manual work. For ages, the rich and their sycop- 
hants have written in praise of “honest toil”, have 
praised the simple life, have professed a religion whicli 
teaches that the poor are much more likely to go to 
heaven than the rich, and in general have tried to 
make manual workers believe that there is some special 
nobility about altering the position of matter in space, 
just as men tried to make women believe that they de- 
sired some special nobility from their .sexual enslave- 
ment. In Russia, all this teaching about tlve excel- 
lence of manual work has been taken seriously, with 
the result that the manual worker is more honoured 
than anyone else. What are, in essence, revivalist 
appeals are made, but not for the old purposes: they 
are made to secure shock workers for special tasks. 
Manual work is the ideal which is held before the 
young, and is the basis of all etliical teaching. 

For the present, pOvSsibly,. this is all to the gtx)d. A 
large country, full of natural resources, awaits develop- 
ment, and has to be dev^eloped with veiy little use of 
credit. In these circumstances, hard work is neces- 
sary, and is likely to bring a great rew^ard. But -what 
will happen when the point has been reached where- 
everybody could be comfortable without working long 
hours ? 

In the West, we have v^arious ways of dealing with 
this problem. We have no attempt at economic justice, 
so that a large proportion of the total produce goes to 
a small minority of the population, many of whom do 
no work at alh Owing to the absence of any central 
control over production we produce hosts of things that 
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are not wanted. We keep a large percentage of the 
working population idle, because we can dispense with 
their labour by making the others overwork. When 
all these, methods prove inadequate, we have a war: 
we cause a number of people to manufacture high ex- 
plosives, , and a number of others to explode them, as 
if wfe were children ivho had just discovered fireworks. 
By a combination of all these devices we manage, 
-fhough with difficulty, to keep alive the notion that a 
great deal of severe manual work must be the lot of the 
average man. 

In Russia, . owing to more economic justice and 
central control over production, the problem will have 
to be differently solved. I’he rational solution would 
be, as soon as the necessaries and elementary comforts 
can be provided for all, to reduce the hours of labour 
gradually, allowing a popular vote to decide, at each 
stage, whether more leisure or more goods were to be 
preferred. /But, having taught the supreme virtue of 
hard work, it is difficult to see how the authorities can 
aim at a paradise in which there will be much leisure 
and little work. It seems more likely that they wiU find 
continually fresh schemes, by which present leisure is 
to be sacrificed to future productivity. I read recently 
of an ingenious plan put forward by Russian engineers, 
for making the White Sea and the northern coasts of 
Siberia warm, by putting a dam across the Kara Sea. 
An admirable project, but liable to postpone _ prole- 
tarian comfort for a generation, while the nobility of 
toil is being displayed amid the ice-fields and snow- 
stonns of the Arctic Ocean. This sort of thing, if it 
happens, will be the result of regarding the virtue of 
hard work as an end in itself, rather than as a meMS to 
a state of affairs in which it is no longer needed. 

The fact is that moving matter about, while a cer- 
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tain amount of it is necessary to our existence, is empha- 
tically not one of the ends of human life. If it were,, 
we should have to consider every na\'vy superior to 
Shakespeare. We have been misled in this matter 
by two causes. One is the necessity of keeping the 
poor contented, which has led the rich, for thousands 
of years, to preach the dignity of labour, while taking 
care themselves to remain undignified in this respect. 
The other is the new pleasure in mechanism, which 
makes us delight in the astonishingly clever changes 
that we can produce on the earth's surface. Neither 
of these motives makes any great appeal to the actual 
worker. If you ask him \vhat he thinks the best part 
of life, he is not likely to say: ‘T enjoy manual work 
because it makes me feel that I am fulfilling man’s 
noblest task, and because I like to think how much man 
can transform his planet. It is true that my body 
demands periods of rest, which I have to fill in as best 
I may, but I am never so happy as when the morning 
comes and I can return to the toil from \v^hich my con- 
tentment springs.” I have never heard working men 
say this sort of thing. They consider work, as it should 
be considered, a necessary means to a livelihood, and 
it is from their leisure hours that they derive ^vhatever 
happiness they may enjoy. 

It will be said that, while a little leisure is pleasant, 
men would not know how to fill their days if they had 
only four hours of work out of the twenty-four. In 
“so far as this is true in the modem world, it is a con- 
demnation of our civilization; it would not have been 
true at any earlier period. There was formerly a 
capacity for light-heartedness and play which has been 
■to some extent inhibited by the cult of efficiency. The 
modem man thinks that eveiything ought to be done 
for the sake of something else, and never for its own 
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s^e. Serious-minded persons, for example, are con- 
tinually condemning the habit of going to the cinema, 
and telling us that it leads the young into crime. But 
all the work that goes to producing a cinema is respect- 
able, because it is .work, and because it brings a money 
profit. The notion that the desirable activities are 
those that bring a profit has made everything topsy- 
turvy. The butcher who provides you with meat and 
the baker who provides you with bread are praise- 
worthy, because they are making money - but when you 
enjoy the food they have provided, you are merely 
frivolous, unless you eat only to get strength for your 
work. Broadly speaking, it is held that getting money 
is good and spending money is bad. Seeing that they are 
sides' o£ one tcansacdon, this is absurd; one might 
as well maintain that keys are good, but keyholes are 
bad. Whatever merit there may be in. the production 
of goods must be entirely derivative from the advant- 
age to be obtained by consuming thexn. The indivi- 
dual, in our society, works for profit; but the social 
purpose of his work lies in the consump)tion of what he 
produces. It is this divorce between the individual 
and the social purpose of production that makes 
it so difficult for men to think clearly in a world in 
which profit-making is the incentive to industry. We 
think too much of production, and too little of con- 
sumption. One result is that ^ve attach too little 
importance to enjoyment and simple happiness, and 
that we do not judge production by the pleasure that it 
gives to tlie consumer. 

When I suggest that tvorking hours should be re- 
duced to four, I am not meaning to imply that all the 
remaining time should necessarily be sp.ent in pure 
frivolity. I mexm that four hours’ work a day should 
entitle a man to the necessities and elementaiy com- 
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forts of life, and that the rest of his time should be his 
to use as he might see fit. It is an essential part of any 
such social system that education should be carried 
further than it usually is at present, and should aim, 
in part, at providing tastes which would enable a man 
to use leisure intelligently. I am not thinking mainly 
of the sort of things that would be considered “high- 
brow”. Peasant dances have died out except in re- 
mote rural areas, but the impulses which caused them 
to be cultivated must still exist in human nature. The 
pleasures of urban populations have become mainly 
passive; seeing cinemas, watching football matches, 
listening to the radio, and so on. This results from the 
fact that their active energies are fully taken up with 
work; if they had more leisure, they would again enjoy 
pleasures in which they took an active part. 

In tlie past, there was a small leisure class and a 
larger working class. The leisure class enjoyed ad- 
vantages for which there was no basis in social justice; 
this necessarily made it oppressive, limited its sym- 
pathies, and caused it to invent theories by which to 
justify its privileges. These facts greatly diminished 
its excellence, but in spite of this drawback it contri- 
buted nearly the whole of what we call civilization. It 
cultivated the arts and discovered the sciences ; it wrote 
the books, invented the philosophies, and refined social 
relations. Even the liberation of the oppressed . has 
usually been inaugurated from above. Without the 
leisure class, mankind would never have emerged from 
barbarism. 

The method of a hereditary leisure class Muthout 
duties was, however, extraordinarily wasteful. None 
of the members of the class had been taught to be in- 
dustrious, and the class as a whole was not exception- 
ally intelligent. The class might produce one Darwin,. 
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but against him had to be set tens of thousands of coun- 
try gentlemen who never thought of anything more in- 
telligent than fox-hunting and punishing poachers. At 
present, the universities are supposed to provide, in a 
more systematic way, what the leisure class provided 
accidentally and as a by-product. This is a great im- 
provement, but it has certain drawbacks. University 
life is so different from life in the world at large that 
men who live in an academic milieu tend to be un- 
aware of the preoccupations and problems of ordinary 
men and women; moreover their ways of expressing 
themselves are usually such as to rob their opinions of 
the influence that they ought to have upon the general 
public. Another disadv’^antage is that in universities 
studies are organized, and the man who thinks of some 
original line of research is likely to be discouraged. 
Academic institutions, therefore, useful as they are, are 
not adequate guardians of the interests of civilization 
in a world where everyone outside their walls is too 
busy for unutilitarian pursuits. 

In a world where no one is compelled to work 
more than four hours a day, every person possessed of 
scientific curiosity will be able to indulge it, and every 
painter will be able to paint without star\mg, how- 
ever excellent his pictures may be. Young writers will 
not be obliged to draw attention to themselves by sen- 
sational pot-boilers, with a view to acquiring the econo- 
mic independence needed for monumental works, forj 
which, when the time at last comes, they -wall have lost 
the taste and the capacity. Men who, in their pro- 
fessional work, have become interested in some phase 
of economics or government, will be able to develop 
their ideas without the academic detachment that 
makes the work of university economists often seem 
lacking in reality. Medical men wll have time to 
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learn about the progress of medicine, teachers will not 
be exasperatedly struggling to teach by routine methods 
things which they learnt in their youth, which may, in 
the inteiA^al, have been proved to be untrue. 

Above all, there will be happiness and joy of life, 
instead of frayed nerv'es, weariness, and dyspepsia. 
The work exacted will be enough to make leisure de- 
lightful, but not enough to pi'oducc exhaustion. Since 
men will not be tired in their spare time, they will not 
demand only such amusements as are passwe and vapid. 
At least I per cent will probably devote the time not 
spent in professional work to pursuits of some public 
importance, and, since they will not depend upon these 
pursuits for their livelihood, their originality will be 
unhampered, and there will be no need to conform to 
the standards set by elderly pundits. But it is not only 
in these exceptional cases that the advantages of leisure 
Mall appear. Ordinary men and women having the 
opportunity of a happy life, will become more kindly 
and less persecuting and less inclined to view others 
with suspicion. The taste for war will die out, partly 
for this reason, and partly because it will involve long 
and severe work for all. Good nature is, of all moral 
qualities, the one that the world needs most, and good 
nature is the result of ease and security, not of a life 
of arduous struggle. Modern methods of production 
have given us the possibility of ease and security for all ; 
we have chosen, instead, to have overwork for some 
and starvation for the others. Hitherto we ha\'e con- 
tinued to be as energetic as we were before there were 
machines; in this we have been foolish, but there is 
no reason to go on being foolish for ever. 

From In Praise of Idleness and other Essays (1935) 



IS HAPPINESS STILL POSSIBLE? 

From the conversation and the books of some of 
my friends I have been almost led to conclude that 
happiness in the modem world has become an impos- 
sibility. I find, however, that this view' tends to be 
dissipated by introspection, foreign travel, and the 
conversation of my gardener. 

Happiness is of two sorts, though, of course, there 
are intermediate degrees. The two sorts I mean might 
be distinguished as plain and fancy, or animal and 
spiritual, or of the heart and of the head. The desig- 
nation to be chosen among these alternatives depends, 
of course, upon the thesis to be proved. I am at the 
moment not concerned to prove any thesis, but merely 
to describe. Perhaps the simplest w'ay to describe the 
difference betw'een the two sorts of happiness is to say 
that one sort is open to any human being, and the other 
only to those w'ho can read and w'rite. When I was a 
boy I knew a man bursting with happiness w’hose busi- 
ness w'as digging wells. He was of enormous height 
and of incre^ble muscles; he could neither read nor 
write, and when in the year 1885 he got a vote for 
Parliament, he learnt for the first time that such an 
institution existed. His happiness did not depend 
upon intellectual sources; it was not based upon belief 
in natural law, or the perfectibility of the species, or 
the public ownership of public utilities, or the ultimate 
triumph of the Seventh Day Adventists, or any of the 
other creeds W'hich intellectuals consider necessary to 
the enjoyment of life. It was based upon physical 
vigour, a sufficiency of w'ork, and the overcoming of 
not insuperable obstacles in the shape af rock. The hap- 
piness of my gardener is of the same species; he wages 
a perennial Avar against rabbits, of which he speaks, 
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exactly as Scotland Yard speaks of Bolsheviks; he con- 
siders them dark, designing and ferocious, and is of 
opinion that they can only be met by means of a cun- 
ning equal to their own. Like the heroes of Valhalla 
who spent eveiy day hunting a certain wild boar, which 
they killed every evening but which miraculously came 
to life again in the morning, my gardener can slay his 
enemy one day without any fear that the enemy will 
have disappeared the next day. Although well over 
seventy, he works all day and bicycles sixteen hilly 
miles to and from his work, but the fount of joy is 
inexhaustible, and it is “they rabbits” that supply it. 

But, you will say, these simple delights are not 
open to superior people like ourselves. What joy can 
we experience in waging war on such puny creatures 
as rabbits ? The argument, to my mind, is a poor- 
one. A rabbit is very much larger than a yellow-fever 
bacillus, and yet a superior person can find happiness 
in making war upon the latter. Pleasures exactly 
similar to those of my gardener so far as their emo-' 
tional content is concerned are open to the most highly 
educated people. The difference made by education 
is only in regard to the activities by which these 
pleasures are to be obtained. Pleasures of achieve- 
ment demand difficulties such that beforehand success 
seems doubtful although in the end it is usually 
achieved. This is perhaps the chief reason why a not 
excessive estimate of one’s owm powers is a source of 
happiness. The man who underestimates himself is 
perpetually being surprised by success, whereas the 
man who overestimates himself is just as often surprised 
by failure. The former kind of surprise is pleasant, the 
latter unpleasant. It is therefore wise to be not un- 
duly conceited, though also not too modest to be enter- 
prising. 
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Of the more highly educated sections of the com- 
munity, the happiest in the present day are the men 
of science. Many of the most eminent of them are 
•emotionally simple, arid obtain from their work a satis- 
faction so profound that they can derive pleasure from 
•eating and even marrying. Artists and literary men con- 
sider it de rigueur to be imhappy in their marriages, 
but men of science quite frequently remain capable of 
old-fashioned domestic bliss. The reason of this is 
that the higher parts of their intelligence are wholly 
absorbed by their work, and are not allowed to intrude 
into regions where they have no functions to perform. 
In their work they are happy because in the modem 
world science is progressive and powerful, and because 
its importance is not doubted either by themselves or by 
laymen. They have therefore no necessity for com- 
plex emotions, since the simpler emotions meet with no 
obstacles. Complexity in emotions is like foam in a 
river. It is produced by obstacles which break the 
smoothly flowing current. But so long as the vital 
energies are unimpeded, they produce no ripple oii 
the surface, and their strength is not evident to the 
unobservant. 

All the conditions of happiness are realised in the 
life of the man of science. He has an activity which 
utilises his abilities to the full, and he achieves results 
which appear important not only to himself but to the 
general public, even when it cannot in the smallest 
degree undei'stand them. In this he is more fortu- 
nate than the artist. When the public cannot under- 
stand a picture or a poem, they conclude that it is a 
bad picture or a bad poem. When they cannot under- 
stand the theoiy of relativity they conclude (rightly) 
that their education has been insufficient. Conse- 
quently Einstein is honoured while the best painters are 
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left to Starve in garrets, and Einstein is happy while 
the painters are unhappy. Veiy few men can be 
genuinely happy in a life involving continual self-asser- 
tion against the scepticism of the mass of mankind, un- 
less they can shut themselves up in a coterie and forget 
the cold outer world. The man of science has no need 
of a coterie, since he is thought well of by everybody 
except his colleagues. The artist, on the contrary, is 
in the painful situation of having to choose between 
being despised and being despicable. If his powers 
are of the first order, he must incur one or the other of 
these misfortunes — the former if he uses his powers, the 
latter if he does not. This has not been the case always 
and everyvvhere. There have been times when even 
good artists, e,\'en when they were young, were thought 
well of, Julius II, though he might ill-treat Alichael 
Angelo, never supposed him incapable of painting 
pictures. The modem millionaire, though he may 
shower wealth upon elderly artists after they have lost 
their powers, never imagines that their work is as 
important as his own. Perhaps these circumstances 
have something to do with the fact that artists are on 
the average less happy than men of science. .. 

. It must, I think, be admitted that the most intelli- 
gent young people in Western countries tend to have 
that kind of unhappiness that comes of finding no ade- 
quate employment for their best talents. This, how- 
ever, is not the case in Eastern countries. The intelli- 
gent young at the present day are probably happier in 
Russia than anywhere else in the world. They have 
there a new world to create, and an ardent faith in 
accordance ^^dth which to create it. The old have 
been executed, stan^ed, exiled, or in some other way 
disinfected, so that they cannot, as in every Western 
country, compel the young to choose between doing 
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harm and doing nothing. To the sophisticated Occi- 
dental the faith of the young Russian may seem crude, 
but, after all, what is there to be said against it ? He is 
creating a nev\^ world; the new world is to his liking; 
the new world wall almost certainly, when created, 
make the average Russian happier than he w’^as before 
the Revolution. It may not be a world in w'^hich the 
sophisticated Western intellectual w^ould be happy, but 
the sophisticated Western intellectual does not have to 
live in it. By any pragmatic test, therefore, the faith of 
young Russia is justified, and to condemn it as crude 
can have no justification except on a basis of theory. 

In India, China, and Japan, external circumstances 
of a political sort interfere with the happiness of the 
young intelligentsia, but there is no such internal 
obstacle as exists in the West. There are activities 
w'hich appear important to the young, and, in so fa'r 
as these activities succeed, the young are happy. They 
feel that they have an important part to play in the 
national life, and aims to pursue which, though diffi- 
cult, are not impossible to realise. Cynicism such as 
one finds very frequently among the most highly edu- 
cated young men and women of the West results from 
the combination of comfort wath poiN’^erlessness. 
Powerlessness makes people feel that nothing is worth 
doing, and comfort makes the painfulness of this feel- 
ing just endurable. Throughout the East the Univei- 
sity student can hope for more influence upon public 
opinion than he can have in the modern West, but he 
has much less opportunity than in the West of securing 
a substantial income. Being neither pow^erless nor 
comfortable, he becomes a reformer or a revolutionary, 
not a cynie. The happiness of the reformer or revolu- 
tionary depends upon the course of public affairs, but 
probably even while he is being executed he enjoys 
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more real happiness than is possible for the comfort- 
able cynic. I remember a young Chinese visitor to 
my school who was going home to found a similar 
school in a reactionary part of China. He expected 
the result to be that his head would be cut off. Never- 
theless he enjoyed a quiet happiness that I could only 
envy. 

I do not wish to suggest, however, that these high- 
flown kinds of happiness are the only possible ones. 
They are in fact open only to a minority, since they 
require a kind of ability and a width of interest which 
cannot be very common. It is not only eminent scien- 
tists who can derive pleasure through work, nor is it 
only leading statesmen who' can derive pleasure 
throug h advocacy of a cau se. The pleasure of work 
is open to anyone who~can develop some specialized 
skill, provided that he can get satisfaction from the 
exercise of his skill without demanding universa l 
appla use. I knew a man who had lost the use of both 
legs in early youth, but he had remained serenely h appy' 
throughout a long life; he had achieved this by writing 
a work in five, volumes on rose blight ;, on which I 
always understood he was the leading expert. I have 
not had the pleasure of knowing any large number 
of concholo.gists,! but from those who have I have always 
understood the study of shells brings contentment to 
those who engage in it. I knew a man once who was 
the best compositor iii the world, and was sought out 
by all those who devoted themseh^es to inventing 
artistic types; he derived joy, not so much from 
the very genuine respect in which he was held by 
persons whose respect was not lightly bestowed, as 
from the actual delight in the exercise of his craft, a 
delight not wholly unlike that which good dancers 
derive from dancing. I hav'e known also compositors 
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who were experts in setting up mathematical type, or 
N estorian script, or ^ameiform, or anything else that 
was ouFol the way and difficult. I did not discover 
whether these men’s private lives were happy, but in 
their working hours their constructive instincts were 
fully gratified. 

It is customarj^ to say that in our machine age there 
is less room than formerly for the craftsman’s joy and 
skilled work. I am pot at aU sure that this is true; 
the skilled workman nowadays works, it is true, at 
quite different things from those that occupied the 
attention of the mediaeval guilds , but he is stiU very 
important and quite essential in the machine economy. 
There are those who make scientific instruments and 
delicate machiri.es, there are designers, there are aero- 
plane mechanics, chauffeufs . and hosts of others who 
have a trade in which skill can be developed to almost 
any extent. The agricultural labourer and the peasant 
in comparatively primitive communities is not, so far as 
I have been able to observe, nearly as happy as a 
chauffeur or an engine-driver. It is true that the work 
of the peasant who cultivates his own land is varied; 
he ploughs, he sows, he reaps. But he is at the mercy 
of the elements, and is very conscious of his depend- 
ence, whereas the man who works a modem mechan- 
ism is conscious of power, and acquires the sense that 
man is the master, not the slave, of natural forces. It 
is true, of course, that work is ver}^ uninteresting to the 
large body of mere machine-minders who repeat some 
mechanical operation over and over again with the 
minimum of variation, but the more uninteresting the 
work becomes, the more possible it is to get it perform- 
ed by a machine. The ultimate goal of machine pro-, 
duction — from which, it is tme, we are as yet far rej 
moved — ^is a system in which everything uriinterestin^ 
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is done by machines, and human beings are reserv'^ed 
?for the work involving variety and initiative. In such 
[ a world the work will be less boring and less depressing 
than it has been at any time since the introduction of 
agriculture. In taking to agriculture mankind decided 
that they would submit to monotony and tedium in 
order to diminish the risk of starvation. When men 
obtained their food by hunting, work was a joy, as one 
can see from the fact that the rich still pursue these 
ancestral occupations of amusement. But with the in- 
troduction of agriculture mankind entered upon a long 
period of meanness, misery, and madness, from which 
they are only now being freed by the beneficent opera- 
tion of the machine. It is all very well for sentimenta- 
lists to speak of contact with the soil and the ripe wis- 
dom of Hardy’s philosophic peasants, but one desire 
of every young man in the countryside is to find work 
in towns where he can escape from the slaveiy of wind 
and weather and the solitude of dark winter evenings 
into the reliable and human atmosphere of the factory 
and the cinema. Companionship and co-operation 
are essential elements in the happiness of the average 
man, and these are to be obtained in industry far more 
fully than in agriculture. 

Belief in a cause is a source of happiness to large 
numbers of people. I am not thinking only of revolu- 
tionaries, socialists, nationalists in oppressed countries, 
as such; I am thinking also of many humbler kinds of 
belief. The men I have known who believed that the 
English were the lost ten tribes were almost invariably 
happy, while as for those who believed that the Eng- 
lish were only the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh, 
their bliss k new no hounds^j I am not suggesting that 
the reader should adopt this creed, since I cannot ad- 
vocate any happiness based upon what seem to nie to 
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be false beliefs. For the same reason I cannot urge^ 
the reader to believe that men should live exclusively 
upon nuts, although, so far as my observation goes, this 
belief invariably ensures perfect happiness. But it is 
easy to find some cause which is in no degree fantastic, 
and those whose interest in any such cause is genuine 
are proidded with an occupation for their leisure hours |l 
and a complete antidote to the feeling that life isii" 
empty. 

Not so very far removed from the devotion toj- 
obscure causes is absorption in a hobby. One of the 
most eminent of living mathematicians divides his time 
equally between mathematics and stamp-collecting. I 
imagine that the latter affords consolation at the 
moments when he can make no progress with the 
former. The difficulty of proving propositions in the 
theoiy of numbers is not the only sorrow that stamp- 
collecting can cure, nor are stamps the only thing that 
can be collected. Consider what a vast field of ecstasy 
opens before the imagination when one thinks of old 
china, snuff-boxes, Roman coins, arrow-heads, and 
^ flint implements. It is true that many of us are too 
“superior” for these simple pleasures. We have all 
experienced them in boyhood, but have thought them, 
for some reason, unworthy of a growm man. This is 
a complete mistake ; any pleasure th at does no harm to j 
Qtheii vP.eQpIe is to be valued . For my part, I collect 
rivers; I derive pleasure from having gone dovm the 
Volga and up the Yangtse and regret very much 
having never seen the Amazon or the Orinoco. Simple 
as these emotions are, I am not ashamed of them. Or 
consider again the passionate joy of the baseball fan: 
he turns to his newspaper with ..aridity , and the radio 
affords him the keenest thrills. I remember meeting 
for the firet time one of the leading literary men of 
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America, a man whom I .had supposed from his books 
to be filled with melancholy. But it so happened that 
at that moment the most crucial baseball results were 
coming through on the radio; he forgot me, literature, 
and all the other sorrows of our subl unary life, and 
_j yelled with joy as his favourites achieved victory. Ever 
since this incident I have been able to read his books 
without feeling depressed by the misfortunes of his 
characters. 

Fads_a nd hobbies, however, are in many cases, per- 
haps most, not a source of fundamental happiness, but 
a means of escape from reality, of forgetting for the 
moment some pain too difficult to be faced. . Funda- 
mental happiness depends more than anything else 
upon what may be called a friendly interest in persons 
and things. 

A friendly interest in persons is a form of affec- 
tionateness, but not the form which is grasping 
and possessive and seeking always an emphatic res- 
ponse. This latter forai is very frequently a source of 
unhappiness. The kind that makes for happiness , is 
the kind that likes to observe people and finds pleasure 
their individual traits, that wishes to afford scope for 
/the interests and pleasures of those %Adth whom it is 
brought into contact without desiring to acquire power 
over them or to secure their enthusiastic admiration. 
The person whose attitude towards others is genuinely 
of this kind will be a source of happiness and a recipient 
of reciprocal kindness. His relations with others, 
whether slight or serious, will satisfy both his interests 
and his affections; he will not be soured by ingratitude, 
since he will seldom suffer it and will not notice when 
he does. The same idiosyncrasies which would get 
on anqther^ari!smcD'_eiJn-the-rpoint-Gf- exasperation 
will be to him a source of gentle amusement. He will 
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achieve without effort results which another man. after 
long struggles, will find to be unattainable. Being 
happy in himself, he will be a pleasant companion,, and 
this in turn' will increase his happiness. But all this 
must be genuine; it must not spring from an idea, of 
self-sacrifice inspired by a sense of duty. A sense of 
duty is useful in work, but offensive in personal rela- 
tions. People wish to be liked, not to be endured with 
patient resignation. To like many people spontane- 
ously and without effort is perhaps the greatest of all 
sources of personal happiness. 

I spoke also in the last paragraph of what I call 
a friendly i nterest ^n things. This phrase may per- 
haps seem forced ; it may be said that it is impossible 
to feel friendly to things. Nevertheless, there is some- 
thing analogous to friendliness in the kind of interest 
that a geologist takes in rocks, or an archaeologist in 
ruins, and tins interest ought to be an element in our 
attitude to individuals or societies. It is possible to 
have an interest in things which is hostile rather than 
friendly. A man might collect facts concerning the 
habitats of spiders because he hated spiders and wished 
to live where they were few. This kind of interest 
would not afford the same satisfaction as the geologist 
derives from his rocks. An interest in impersonal 
things, though perhaps less valuable as an ingredient 
in everyday happiness than a friendly attitude towards 
our fellow creatures, is nevertheless very important. 
The world is vast and our own powers are limited. If all 
our happiness is bound up entirely in our personal cir- 
cumstances it is difficult not to demand of life more 
than it has to give. And to demand too much is the 
surest way of getting even less than is possible. The 
man who can forget his worries by means of a genuine 
interest in, say, the Council of Trent, or the life histoiy 
8 
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of stars, will find that, when he returns from his excur- 
sion into the impersonal world, he has acquired a 
poise and calm which enable him to deal with his 
worries in the best way, and he will in the meantime 
have experienced a genuine even if temporary happi- 
ness. 

The secret of happiness is this: let your interests 
be as wide as possible, and let your reactions to the 
things and persons that interest you be as far as possible 
.friendly rather than hostile. 

From The Conauest of Habtiness (1930) 



THE ETHICS,. OF POWER 

Being concerned with the evils connected with 
power, it might seem natural to draw an ascetic con- 
clusion, and to urge, as the best manner of life for the 
.individual, a complete renunciation of ^11' attempts to 
influence o^ers, whether for good or evil. Ever since 
Lao-Tse, this.- view has had advocates who were both 
•eloquent and wise; it has been held by many mystics, 
by the quietists, and by those who valued personal 
holiness, conceiv^ed as a state of mind rather than as 
an activity. ^ cannot agree with t hese men , although 
I, admit that some of them hav^e been highly beneficent. 
But they hav^e been so because, though they believ^ed 
that they had renounced power, they had, in fact, 
renounced it only in certain ^forms; if they had re- 
nounced it completely, they would not hav'^e proclaimed 
their doctrines, and would not hav^e been beneficent. 
They renounced coercive power, but not the power^, 
that rests upon persuasion. • 

Lov^e of powder, in its vyi^^t sense, is the desire to 
be able to produce intended .effects upon the outer 
world, whether human or non-human. This desire is 
an essential part of human nature, and in energetic 
men it is a v'ery large ;^d, important part. Ever^^ 
desire; if it cannot be ins’t'mHy^'^ai^fieof’bfih^s about 
a vvish for the ability to gratify it, and therefore some 
form of the lov'^e of power. This is true of the best 
desires as well as the worst. If you love your neigh- 
bour, you win wish for power to make him happy. To i 
condemn all lov^e of power, therefore, is to condemn 
love of your neighbour. 

There is, howev-er, a great difference between 
power desired as a means and power desired as an end 
in itself. The man who desires pov\'er as a means has^ 
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firk some other, desire, and is then led to wish that he 
were in a position to achieve it. The tnan who desires 
power as an end will choose his obj^^iv^e'by the possi- 
bility of securing it. , In politics, for example, one man 
wishes to see certain measures enacted, and is thus 
led to take part in public affairs, while another man,, 
wishing only for personal success, adopts vvl^al^yer pro- 
gramme seems most likely to lead to this! resu^^^rii^ 
Christ’s third temptation in the wdld em^l ^ mIus- 
trates this distinction. He is offered all'TKoTingdoms 
of the earth if He will fall down and worship Satan; 
that is to say. He is offered ‘power to achieve certain 
objects, but not those that He has in view. This; 
temptation is one to which almost eve^ mod^n m^n. 
■IS exposed, sometimes in a gross form’, sometimes m' a. 
Jyery subtle one.' He may, tnou^ a Socialist, accept a. 
position on a Consei-vative newspaper; this is a com- 
paratively gross form. He may despair of the achieve-^ 
ment of Socialism by peaceful means, and become a. 
Communist, not because he thinks that what he wants- 
will be' achieved in this wayi, but because he thinks. that 
something will be achieved. To advocate unsuccess- 
fully what he wants seems to him more fil’Af^^dlnn tO' 
advocate successfully what he does not want. But if 
his wants, other than personal success, are strong, and 
definite, there will be no satisfaction to his sense of 
power unless those wants are satisfied, and to change 
his objects for the sake of success will seem to him an. 
act of ag^ta^ which might be described as worship- 
ping Satarif^- ' 4^1S„\v " 

Love of pdwefT'u It i^tblDe beneficent, must be 
bound up wuth some end other than, power. I do not 
mean that there must be ?io love of power for its ovm 
sake, for this motive is sure to arise in tbe course of ani 
acrive career; I mean that the desire for some other 
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end Strong that poiver is unsatisfying unless 

it- miiiistel^ mi&'''end. 

It is not enough that there should be a purpose 
other than power; it is necessary that this purpose 
sliould be one lyhich, if achieved, will help to satisfy the 
desires of others. If you aim at discovery, or artistic 
creation, or the invention of a labour-saving machine, 
or the reconciliation of groups Hitherto at enmity with 
each other, your success, if you succeed, is likely to be 
a cause of satisfaction to others besides yourself. This 
is the second condition that love of power must fulfil 
if it is to be beneficent : i t must be linked to some p ur- : 
p ose ivhich is, bro adly speaking, i n harmony i\dth _the 
desii ^ of t he otheFpeopIe’wEo wiTrS^_ffected.if_the 
purpbseji reajizedr'j~”“ 1“ ' ' ' ' 

There is ajthwcf condition^ somewhat-more difficult, 
to formulate. ' The means of realizing your purpose ’ 
musrriot~be such as \yill incidentally have bad effects , 
outiveighing the excfeUehce'of the end to be achieved. 
Every man’s character and desires undergo perpetual 
modification as a result of what he does and what he 
suffers. Violence and injustice breed violence and 
injustice, both in those who inflict them and in their 
.victims. Defeat, if it is incomplete, breeds rage and 
hap'ed, while if it is complete it breeds apath y and 
.inaction. Victory by force produces ruthlessness and 
contempt for the vanquished, however exalted may. 
have been the original moth^es for war. All these con-; 
siderations, tvhile they do not prove that no good pur- 
pose can ever be achieved by force, do shoiv that force > 
is \'ery dangerous, and that 'when there is \'er)" much 
of it any original good purpose is likely- to be lost sight 
of before the end of the sti'ife. 

The existence of civilized communities,- however, is , 
impossible without some element of force,^ since there 
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are criminals and men of anti-social^'ambitions who, if 
unchecked, would soon cause a re versi on to anarchy 
and barbarism. Where force is unavoidable, it should 
be exerted by the constituted authority in accordance 
with the will of the community as expressed in the 
criminal law. • There are, however, two difficulties at 
this point: first,,, that the most important uses of force 
are between different States, where there is no common 
government and no effectively acknowledged law or 
judicial authority ; second, that the concentration of 
force in the hands of the^goyemment enables it., to some 
extent, to, tyrannize oVei;‘.fHe rest of ^he/j^ommunity. 

Love of power, like lusti is 'such a strong i notive 
that it influences most men’s actions more than . they 
think it should. It may .therefore be argued that the 
ethic which will produce the best consequences will be 
one more hostile to love of power than reason can 
justify: since men are pretty sure to sin against their 
own code in the direction of the pursuit of power, their 
acts, it may be said, will be about right ij^^theiF codp is 
somewhat too severe. A man \yho is pinpot^ding^an 
ethical doctrine can, -however, hhrdly allow liimself to 
be influenced by such considerations, since, if he does, 
he is obliged to lie consciously in the interests of virtue. 
The desire to be' edifying rather than truthful is the 
fe§he....,of preachers ahiTTiducators ; and Avhatever may 
he said in its favour theoretically, it is in practice un- 
m itig atedly harmful. We must admit that men have 
acted'”t5adly from love of power, and wall continue to 
do so; but we ought not, on this account, to maintain 
that love of power is undesirable in forms and circum- 
stances in which we believe it to be beneficial or at least 
in nocuous . I 

The forms that' a man’s love of power ^'vill take 
depend upon his temperament, his opportunities, and 
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his skill ; his temperament, moreover^ is largely moulded 
by his circumstances. To turn an individual’s lo\’e of 
power into specified channels is, therefore, a matter of 
providing him with the right circumstances, the right 
opportunities, and the appropriate type of '-skill. This; 
leaves out of account the question of congenital dis-- 
positiOHj which, in. so far as it is amenable to treatment/ 
is a matter for ^genics ; but it is proB^ly ohly^a^mall 
percentage of tlTe population that cannot be led, by" the 
above means, to choose some useful form of activity. Y 
To begin with circumstances as affecting tempera- 
ment: the source of cruel dmpulses_is^ usually to be 
foimd either , in an unfortunate childhoodpof in experi--. 
ences, such as those of ci\al-war, in. which suffering and 
deatluare frequently seen and inflicted; absence of any 
legitimate outlet for energy :.in adolescence and early/ 
.youth may have the same effect. I believe that few 
men are cruel if they have had a wdse early 'education,, 
have not lived among scenes of violence, and have not 
had undue difficulty in finding a career. - Given these 
conditions, most men’s love of power will prefer, if it ., 
can, to find a beneficent or at least harmless outlet (y' 
The^question of opportunity has both a positive and 
a negative, aspect: it is important that there shall not 
be opportunity for the' career of a pirate; or a brigand ..') 
or a dictator, as well as that there should be opportun- 
ity for a less destructive profession. There must be ai 
strong government, to prevent crime, and a wise eco- 
nomic system,* bpA to prevent the possibility of legal 
forms of brigsulaag&^nd to offer attractice careers to 
as many young people as possible. This is much easier 
in a commxmity which is .growing richer than in one 
which is growing poorer. Nothing improves the moral j 
level of a community as much as an increase of wealth, 
and nothing lowers it so much as a diminution ofy 
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wealth. The harshnc.'^s of the general outlook from 
the Rhine to the Pacific at the present day is ver>' 
largely due to the fact that so many people arc poorer 
than their parents were. 

I The importance of skill in determining the fonn 
j^ken by love of power is very great. Destruction, 
' broadly speaking, apart from certain forms of modern 
war, requires very little skill, whereas construction 
always requires some, and in the highest forms requires 
a great deal. Most men tvho have acquired a difficult 
type of skill enjoy exercising it, and prefer this activity 
to easier ones; this is because the difficult kind of .skilk 
other things being equal, .is more satisfying to love of 
power. The man who has learnt to throw bombs, Irom 
an aeroplane will prefer this to the h u^rint?D )f(^- 
pations that will be open to him in peace time; but 
the man who has learnt (say) to combat yellow fever 
will prefer this to the work of an army surgeon in war 
lime. Modern war in\'oK-cs a very great deal of skill, 
.and this helps to make it attractive to various kinds of 
-e.xperts. Much scientific skill is needed equally in peace 
and in war; there is no tvay by which a scientific 
pacifist Can make sure that his discoveries or inven- 
tions will not be used to .increase the destruction in 
the next struggle. Nevertheless, there is. .speaking 
broadly, a distinction between the kinds of- .skill that 
■find most scope in peace and those that find most scope 
in war. In so far as such a distinction c.xists, a man's 
love of power will incline him to peace if his skill is of 
the former kind, and to . war if it is of the latter. In 
such ways, technical training can do much to deter- 
mine what form love of power shall take. 

It is not altogether true that p ersuasion is one thing 
and force is another. Alaiiy formsi of persuasion — 
■even many of which everybody appvcjvcs — arcp-cally a 
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kind of force. Consider what we dO' to our children. 
We do not say to them: “Some people think the earth 
is round j and others think it is flat;'tvhen you g^row 
you can, , if you like, examine f he evidenccT^d form 
your own. conclusion”." Instead of this we say : “The 
earth is ro.und”. By the' time our children are old 
enough to examine the evidence, our propaganda has 
elosed their minds, and the most persuasive arguments 
of the Flat Earth Society make no impression. The 
same applies to the moral precepts that ^^'e consider 
really important, such as “don’t pick your nose” or 
“don’t eat. peas with a knife”. There may^ for aught I- 
know, be admiraWe reasoi^fm ^tog^^a^with a' 
knife, but, the hypn^tf^ '^^ec^oinOTly pe^asion^as 
made me eompletelylScapable of appreciating them. 

.. The ethics of power cannot Gonsi|^n distinguish- 
ing so^ pOM’er as 1 egiimia te^nd others as 

ill egitonM ^W^ '''■e have just seen, we all approve, 
in certain cases, of a kind of persuasion A\'hich is essen- 
tially a use of force. Almost everybody ^vould approve 
of physical \dolence, even killing, in easily imagined 
conditions. Suppose you had come upon Guy Fawk es 
in the very act of firmg the trainj and suppose y 
could only have pre\’ented the disaster by shooting 
him; most pacifists, even; \vould admit that you would 
have done right to shoot. Ijrhe attempt to deal with 
the question by abstract general principles, praising 
acts of one type and blaming acts of another, is futile; 
^ve must judge the exercise of potver by its effects, and 
^\■e must therefore first make up our minds as to \vhat| 
effects sve desire.fL\ 

For my part, I consider that whatever is good or 
bad is e mbodi ed in individuals, not primarily in com- 
munitie’sT'TSome philosophies which could be used to 
support. th^ coi^orative ' 
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of Hegel — attribute ethical qualities to commuiuties as 
such, so thar^^ate^a^iey^^mb^ble though most of 
its citizens are 3l rnmk that such philo- 

sophies are tricks for justifying the privileges of the 
holders of power, andtha^whatever our politics may 
be, there can be no vauoai^mcnt for an undemocratic 
ethic. I mean by an undemoc ratic xthic one which 
.singles out a certain portion of mankind and .says “these 
men are to enjoy the good things, and the rest are 
merely to minister to them”. I should reject such an 
yithic in any case, but it has the disadv'antage of being 
!:>\elf-r efuting, since it is v’er>' unlikely that, in practice,, 
the supermen will be able to live the kind of life that 
t|ic ari stocratic theo rist imagines for them. 

Some objects~or desire are such as can, logically. 

enjoyed by all. while others must, by their v'ery 
yhature, be confined to a portion of the community. 
^All might — with a little rational co-operation — -be fairly 
well off, but it is impossible for all to enjoy the pleasure 
of being richer than their neighbours. All can enjoy 
a certain degree of self-direction, but it is impossible 
for all to be dictators over others. Perhaps in tinve 
there will be a ]X)pulation in which everybody is fairly 
intelligent, but it is not possible for all to secure die 
rewards bestowed on exceptional intelligence. And 
soon. ^ 

Social co-operation is po.ssible in regard to the good 
things that arc capable of being univ^ersal^ — adequate 
material well-being, health, intelligence, and cv’ciy 
form of happiness which does not consist in superiority 
to other's. But the forms of happine.ss which consist 
of victory in a competition cannot be univei'sal. The 
former kind of happiness is pror^ed By .friendly feel- 
ing, the latter (and its coiTCrafrve ui^fiap^ihdss) by un- 
friendly feeling. Unfriendly feeling can wholly in- 
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hibiT the rational pursuit of happiness; it does so at 
present in what concerns the economic relations of 
nations. M Given a population in which friendly feelings. 
prep ormCT^ l^^ ^^erewflf' be no clash betw'^een the in- 
terests oFBifferent individuals or different groups; rhe- 
clashes which at present exist are n^sed by unfriendly 
feeling, which they in turn intenSiy^'^^^lngland and' 
Scotland fought each other for centuries; at last, by 
an accident of inheritance, they came to have the same- 
king, and the wars ceased. Evei-ybody was happier in 
consequence, even Dr. Johnson, whose jests doubtless- 
afforded him more pleasure than he would ha\’e- 
derived from victorious battles. 

We can now arrive at certain conclusions on the- 
subject of the ethics of power. 

The ultimate aim of those w^ho ha^^e powder (and', 
we all have some) should be to promote social co- 
operation, not in one group as against another, but in- 
the whole human race. The chief obstacle to this: 
end at present is the existence of feelings of unfriendli- 
neffi and desire for superiority. Such feelings can be- 
dirhinished either directly by religion 'and morality, or 
indirectly.by removing the political and economic cir- 
cumstances which at present stimulate them — ^notably 
the competition for jx)wer between States and the con- 
nected competition for wealth between large national' 
industries. Both methods are needed: they are not 
alternatives,, but supplement each other, 

The Great War, and its aftermath of dictatorships, 
has caused many to underestimate all forms of power- 
except military and governmental force. This is a 
short-sighted and imhistorical view. If I had to select 
four men who have had more power than any others. 

I should mention Buddha and Christ, Pythagoras and" 
Galileo. No one of these four had the support of the 
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State until after his propaganda had achieved a great 
measure of success. No one of the four had much 
success in his o^v•n lifetime. No one of the four tvould 
have affected human life as he has done if porver had 
been his primary object. No one of the four sought 
’the kind of power that ensla\' es others, but the kind 
that sets them free — in the case of the first ttvo, by 
showing how to master the desires that lead to strife, 
and thence to defeat slavery and subjection; in the 
case of the second two, by pointing the way totvards 
•control of natural forces. It is not ultimately by 
violence that men are ruled, but by the %visdom of 
those ^^•ho appeal to the common desires of mankind, 
for happiness, for inward and outtvard peace; and for 
the understanding of the world in tvhich, by no choice 
of our own, we have to live. 

From Power, A New Social Analysis (1938) 



THE WORLD AS IT COULD BE MADE^. 

In the daily lives of most men and women, fear 
plays a greater part than hope: they are more filled 
with the thought of the possessions that others may. 
take from them, than of the joy that they might create 
in, their o^v^l lives and in the lives with which they 
come in contact. 

It is not so that life should be lived. 

Those whose lives are fruitful to themselves, to> 
their friends, or to the world are inspired by hope and 
sustained by joy: they see in imagination the things, 
that might be and the way in which they are to be 
brought into existence. In their private relations, they 
are not preoccupied with anxiety lest they should lose 
such affection and respect as they receive; they are 
engaged in giving affection and respect freely, and the 
reward comes of itself without their seeking. In their 
work, they are not haunted by jealousy of competitors,, 
but concerned with the actual matter that has to be 
done. In politics, they do not spend time and passion 
defending unjust privileges of their class or nation, 
but they aim at making the world as a whole happier, 
less cruel, less full of conflict between rival greeds, and 
liiore full of human beings whose growth has not been 
dwarfed and stunted by oppression. 

A life lived in this spirit — the spirit that aims at 
creating rather than possessing — ^has a certain funda- 
mental happiness, of which it cannot be wholly robbed 
by adverse circumstances. This is the tvay of life recom- 
mended in the Gospels, and by all the great teachers of 
the tv'orld. Those ^vho have found it are freed from 
the tyranny of fear, since %\Eat they value most in 
their "lives is not at the mercy of outside potver. ^ If 
all men could summon up the courage and the vision 
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ito live in this way in spite of obstacles and discourage- 
.ment, there would be no need for the regeneration of 
The world to begin by political and economic reform: 
-all that is needed in the way of reform would come 
.automatically without resistance, owing to the moral 
regeneration of individuals. But the teaching of 
Christ has been nominally accepted by the world for 
many centuries, and yet those who follow' it are .still 
persecuted as they were before the time of Constan- 
tine. Experience has proved that few are able to see 
through the apparent evils of an outcast's life to the 
•inner joy that comes of faith and creative hope. If 
the domination of fear is to be overcome, it is not 
'enough, as regards the mass of men, to preach courage 
and indifference to misfortune: it is necessary to re- 
'mo\^e the causes of fear, to make a good life no longer 
an unsuccessful one in a worldly sense, and to diminish 
the harm that can be inflicted upon those w'ho are 
'not wary in self-defence. 

When we consider the evils in the li\'es ^^^e know 
of, we find that they may be roughly divided into three 
classes. There are, first, those due to physical nature: 
among these are death, pain, and the difficulty of 
making the soil yield ai subsistence. These we will call 
'“physical evils”. Second ^ve may put those that spring 
from defects in the character or aptitudes of the suf- . 
ferer: among these are ignorance, lack of will, and 
violent passions. These we will call “evils of character”. 
‘Third come those that depend upon the power of one 
individual or group over another: these comprise, not 
only obvious tyranny but all interference wuth free 
development, w^hether by force or by excessive mental 
influence such as may occur in education. These we 
will call “evils of power”. A social system may be 
judged by its bearing upon these three kinds of evils. 
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The distinction between the three kinds cannot be 
sharply drawn. Purely physical evil is a limit which 
we can never be sure of having reached: we cannot 
abolish death, but we can often jX)stpone it by science, 
and it may ultimately become possible to secure that 
the great majority shall live till old age; we cannot 
wholly prevent pain, but we can diminish it indefinite- 
!}• by securing a healthy life for aU; we caimot make 
the earth yield its fruits in any abundance without 
labour, but ^^'^e can diminish the amount of labour and 
improve its conditions imtil it ceases to be an evil. 
Evils of character are often the result of physical e\al 
in the shape of illness, and still more often the result 
of evils of power, since tyranny degrades both those 
who exercise it and (as a rule) those who suffer it. Evils 
of power are intensified by evils of character in those 
who have power, and by fear of the physical evil which 
is apt to be the lot of those who have no power. For 
all these reasons, the three sorts of ev'il are intertmned. 
Nevertheless, speaking broadly, we may distinguish 
among our misfortunes those which ha\fe their proxi- 
mate cause in the material world, those which are 
mainly due to defects in ourselves, and those which 
spring from our being subject to the control of others. 

The main methods of combating these evils are: 
for physical evils, science; for evils of character, edu- 
cation (in the widest sense) and a free outlet for all 
impulses that do not involve domination; for evils of 
power, tire refonn of the political and economic organi- 
sation of society in such a -way as to reduce to the lowest 
possible point the interference of one man with the life 
of another. We rvill begin with the third of these 
kinds of evil, because it is evils of power specially that 
Socialism and Anarchism have sought to remedy. Their 
protest against inequalities of %vealth has rested mainly 
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Upon their sense of the evils arising from the power 
conferred bv wealth. This point has been well stated 
by Mr. G. D. H. Cole: — 

\Vhat, I want to ask, is the fundamental evil in our modern 
society which we should set out to abolish ? 

There are two possible answers to that question, and I am 
sure that very many well-meaning people would make the \vrong 
one. They would answer POVERTY, • when they ought to answer 
SLAVERY. Face to face every' day with the shameful contrasts 
of riches and destitution, high dividends and low wages, and pain- 
fully conscious of the futility'^ of trydng to adjust the balance by 
means of charity'', private or public, thev would answer unhesitatinglv 
that they stand for the ABOLITION OF POVERTY. 

Well and good! On that issue every socialist is with them. 
But their answer to my question is nonetheless wrong. 

Poverty' is the sy'mptom: slavery is the/ disease. The ex- 
tremes of i-iches and destitution follow inevitably' upon the extremes 
of licence and bondage. The many are not enslaved because they* 
are poor, they are poor because they' a^e enslaved. Yet Socialists 
have all too often fixed their eyes upon the material misery of the 
poor without realising that it rests upon the spiritual degradation 
of the slave."^ 

I do not think any reasonable person can doubt that 
the evils of power in the present system are vastly 
greater than is necessary, nor that they might be im- 
measurably diminished by a suitable form of Socialism. 
A few fortunate people, it is true, are now enabled to 
live freely on rent or interest, and they could hardly 
have more liberty under another system. But the great 
bulk, not only of the very poor, but of all sections of 
wage-earners and even of the professional classes, are 
the slaves of the need for getting money. Almost all 
are compelled to work so hard that they have little 
leisure for enjoyment or for pursuits outside their re- 
gular occupotion. Those ^vho are able to retire in later 
middle age are bored, because they have not leamt how 
to fill their time when they are liberty, and such 
interests as they once had apart from work have dried 
up. \Yet these are the exceptionally fortunate: 
the majority, have to work hard t ill bid age, with the 

^Self-Government in Industry, pp. iio-ii (G. Bell and Sons), 1917 
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fear of destitution always before them, the richer ones 
dreading that they will be unable to give their children 
the education or the medical care that they consider 
desirable, the poorer ones often not far removed from 
starvation. And almost all who work have no voice in 
the direction of their work; throughout the hours of 
labour they are mere machines carr)^ing out the will of 
a master. Work is usually done under disagreeable 
conditions, involving pain and physical hardship. The 
only motive to work is wages : the veiy idea that work 
might be a joy, like the work of the artist, is usually 
scouted as utterly Utopian. 

But by far the greater part of these evils are wholly 
unnecessary. If the civilized portion of mankind 
could be induced to desire their own happiness more 
than another’s pain, if they could be induced to work 
constructively for improvements which they would 
share with all the world rather than destructively to 
prevent other classes or nations from stealing a march 
on them, the whole svstem bv which the world’s work ; 
is done might be reformed root and branch within a: 
generation. 

From the point of view of liberty, what system 
would be the best ? In what direction should we Mush 
the forces of progress to move ? 

From this point of view, neglecting for the moment 
all other considerations, I have no doubt that the best 
system would be one not far removed from that advo- 
cated by Kropotkin, but rendered more practicable by 
the adoption of the main principles of Guild Social-; 
ism. Since every point, can be disputed, I will. set' 
do^vn without argument , the kind of organisation of 
work that would seem best. 

Education should be compulsory up to the age of 
sixteen, or perhaps longer; after that, it should be com 

9 
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tinued or not "at the option of the pupil, but remain 
free (for those who desire it) up to at least the age of 
twenty-one. When education is finished, no one should 
be compelled to work, and those who chose not to 
work should receive a bare livelihood, and be left com- 
pletely free; but probably it would be desirable that 
there should be a strong public opinion in favour of 
work, so that only comparatively few should choose 
idleness. One great advantage of making idleness eco- 
nomically possible is that it would afford a po\^Trful 
motive for making work not disagreeable ; and no com- 
munity where most work is disagreeable can be said 
to have found a solution of economic problems. I 
think it is reasonable to assume that few would choose 
idleness, in view of the fact that even now at least nine 
out of ten of those who have (say) £ioo a year from 
investments prefer to increase their income by paid 
work. 

Coming now to that great majority who will not 
choose idleness, I think we may assume that, with the 
help of science, and by the elimination of' the vast 
amount of unproductive work involved in the internal 
and international competition, the whole community 
could be kept in comfort by means of four hours’ work 
a day. It is already being urged by experienced 
employers that their employees can actually produce 
as much in a six hours’ day as they can when they ivork 
eight hours. In a world where there is a much higher 
level of technical instruction than there is now, the 
same tendency will be accentuated. People will be 
taught not only, as at present, one trade, or one small 
portion of a trade, but several trades, so that they can 
vary their occupation according to the seasons and 
fluctuations of demand. Every industry will be self- 
governing as regards its internal affairs, and even 
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separate factories will decide for themselves all ques- 
tions that only concern those who work in them. There 
will not be capitalist management, as at present, but 
management by elected representatives, as in politics. 
Relations between different groups of producers will be 
settled by the Q uild-Cong ress, matters concerning the 
community as the inhabitants of a certain area will 
continue to be decided .by Parliament, while all dis- 
putes between Parliament and the Guild Congress will 
be decided by a body composed of representatives of 
both in equal numbers. 

Pay ment^will not be made, as at present, only for 
' work actually required and performed, but for willir^- 
ness to work. This system is already adopted in much 
of the better paid work: a man occupies a certain 
position, and retains it even at times when there hap- 
pens to be very little to do. The dread of unemploy- 
ment and loss of livelihood will no longer haunt men 
like a nightmare. Whether all who are willing to 
work will be paid equally, or whether exceptional skill 
will still command exceptional pay, is a matter which 
may be. left to each Guild to decide for itself. An 
opera-singer who received no more pay than a scene- 
shifter iriight choose to be a scene-shifter until the 
tern waX changed: if so, higher pay would probably be 
found hecessaiy. But if it were freely voted by the 
Guild, it could hardly constitute a grievance. 

Whatever might be done towards making tvork 
agreeable, it is to be presumed that some trades would 
always remain unpleasant . Men could be attracted 
into these by higher pay or shorter hours, instead of 
being driven into them by„dgsUttifion. The commuhi- 
ty would then have a strong^eS^nomic motive for find- 
ing ways of diminishing the disagreeableness of these 
exceptional trades. 
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There would still have to be money, or something 
analogous to it, in. any community such as we are ima- 
giiungr The Anarchist plan of a free, distribution of 
the total produce of. work in equal, shares does not get 
rid of the need for some standai'd of exchange value, 
since one man will choose to take his share in one forrn 
and another in another, When the day comes for dis- 
tributing luxuries, old ladies will not want their quota 
of cigars, nor young men their jiist proportion of lap- 
dog: this will make it necessary to know how many 
cigars, are the equivalent of one lap-dog. Much the 
simplest way is to pay an income, as at present, and 
rel'a-tlve. vaAvie,?* to bo accarduLg to 

, demand. But if actual coin wete paid, a man might 
hoard it and in time become a capitalist. To prevent 
this, it would be best to pay notes available only during 
a certain period, say one year from the date of issue. 
This would enable "a man to save up for his annual 
holiday, but not to save indefinitely. • 

There is a very great deal to be said for the Anar- 
chist plan of allovving necessaries, and all cornmodities 
that can easily be produced in quantities adequate to 
any possible demand, to be given away freely to all 
who ask for thern, in any, amounts they rnay .reiquire. 
The, question whether this plan should be adopted is, 
to my mind, a. purely technical one ; , would dt be, in 
fact, possible to adopt it without jnuchi waste .and con- 
sequent diversion of labour to the production of neces- 
saries when it might be. more usefully employed other- 
wise ? , I. have not the.’ means of answering this ques- 
tion, but I. think it exceedingly probable, that, sooner 
or later, with the . continued, improvement in the 
methods of, production, , this Anarchist plan will be- 
come, feasible; and when it does, it certainly ought .to- 
be adopted. 
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'Women in domestic work, whether married or un- 
married, will receive pay as they would if they were in 
industry. This will secure the complete economic in- 
dependence of wives, which is difficult to achieve in 
any, other way, since mothers of young children ought 
not to-be expected to work outside the home, 

The expense^^pf children-wilL not fall, as at present, 
on tKe~parents? They will receive, like adults, their 
share' of necessaries, and their education will be free.^ 
There is no longer to be the present competition for 
scholarships among the abler children: they will not 
be imbued with the competitive spirit from infancy, 
or forced to use their brains to an unnatural degree,- 
with consequent listlessness and lack of health in later 
life.' Education will be far more diversified than at 
present: greater care will be taken to adapt it to the 
needs of different types of young people.. There will 
be more attempt to encourage initiative among pupils 
arid less desire to fill their minds with a set of beliefs 
and mental habits regarded as desirable by the State, 
chiefly because they help to preserve the status quo. 
For the great majority of childreri it will probably be 
found desirable to have much riiore 'outdoor education 
in the^country. And for older boys and girls whose 
interests are not intellectual or artistic, technical educa- 
tion, undertaken in a liberal spirit, is far more useful in 
promoting mental activity than book-learning, which 
they regard (however falsely) as wholly useless except 
for purposes of examination. The really useful edu- 
cation is that which follows the direction of the child’s 
own instinctive interests, supplying kno^vledge for 


^ Sonic may fear that the result vould be an undue increase of 
population, but such fears I believe to be groundless. Sec above. 
Chapter IV, on “Work and Pay,” also Chap, VI of Principles of Social 
Reconstruction (George Allen and Unwdn, Ltd.). 
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M'hich it is seeking, not dry, detailed information wholly 
out of relation to its spontaneous desires. 

^ Gqyernment and Law will still exist in our com- 
munity, but both will be reduced to a minimum. There 
Avill still be acts which will be forbidden — ^for example, 
murder. But very nearly the whole of that part of the 
criminal law which deals with property will have be- 
come obsolete, and many of the motives which now 
produce murders will be no longer operative. Those 
who nevertheless still do commit crimes will not be 
blamed or regarded as wicked: they will be regarded as 
unfortunate, and kept in some kind of mental hospital 
until it is thought that they are no longer a danger. 

I By education and freedom and the abolition of private 
I capital, the number of crimes can be made exceedingly 
I small. By the method of individual curative treat- 
^ ment, it will generally be possible to secure that a man’s 
first offence shall also be his last, except in the case of 
lunatics and the feeble-minded, for whom of course 
a more prolonged but not less kindly detention may be 
necessary. 

Government may be regarded as consisting of two 
parts: the one, the dedaons^pf the community jOir its 
tecpgnised-organs; the .pther, the ._enfprcing...of those 
decisions upon all who resist. them..The first part is not 
objected to by Anarchists. The second part, in ordi- 
nary civilized State, may remain entirely in the back- 
ground: those who have resisted a new law while it was 
being debated will, as a rule, submit to it when it is 
passed, because resistance is generally useless in a settled, 
and orderly community. But the possibility of govern- 
mental force remains, and indeed is the very reason 
for the submission which makes force unnecessary. 
If, as Anarchists desire, there were no use of force by 
Government, the majority could stilly band themselves 
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together and use force against the minority. The only 
difference would be that their army or their police force 
would be ad hoc, instead of being permanent and pro- 
fessional. The result of this would be that every one 
would have to learn how to fight, for fear a well-drilled 
minority should seize power and establish an old- 
fashioned oligarchic State. Thus the aim' of the Anar- 
chists seems hardly likely to be achieved by the methods 
which they advocate. 

The reign of violence in human affairs, whether 
within a country or in its external relations, can only 
be prevented, if we have not been mistaken, by an 
authority able to declare all use of force except by it- 
self illegal, and strong enough to be obviously capable 
of making all other use of force futile, except when it 
could secure the support of public opinion as a defence 
of freedom or a resistance of injustice. Such an 
authority exists within a country: it is the State. But 
in international affairs it remains to be created. The 
difficulties are. stupendous, but they must be overcome 
if the world is to be saved from periodical wars, each 
more destructive than any of its predecessors. Whether, 
after this war, a League of Nations will be formed, and 
will be capable of performing this task, it is as yet 
impossible, to foretell. However that may be, some 
method of preventing wars will have to be established 
before our Utopia becomes possible. When once men 
believe that the world is safe from war, the whole diffi- 
culty will be solved: there will then no longer be any 
serious resistance to the disbanding of national armies 
and navies, and the substitution for them of a small 
international, force- for.~protection agaihsf”lincivilized 
races. And when that stage has been reached peace 
will be virtually secure. 

The practice of government by majorities, which 
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Anarchists criticize, is in fact open to most of the objec- 
tions which they urge against it. Still more objection- 
able is the power of the executive in matters vitally 
affecting the happiness of all, such as peace and war. 
But neither can be dispensed with suddenly. There 
are, however, two methods of diminishing the harm 
done by them. ( i ) Government by-majorities can be 
made less oppressive by devolution, by placing the 
decision of questions primarily affecting only a section 
of the community in the hands of that section, rather 
than of a Central Chamber. In this way, men are no- 
longer forced to submit to decisions made in a hurry 
by people mostly ignorant of the matter in hand and 
not ^ personally interested. Autonomy for internal 
affairs should be given, not only to areas but to all 
^oups, such as industries or Churches, which have^ 
important common interests not shared by the rest of' 
the community.' (2) The great powers vested in the 
executive of a modern State are chiefly due to the fre- 
quent need of rapid decisions, especially as regards 
foreign affairs. If the danger of war were practical- 
ly diminated, ' more cumbrous but less autocratic 
methods would be possible, and the Legislature might 
recover many of the powers which the executive has 
usurped. By these two methods, the intensity of the 
interference with liberty involved in government can 
be gradually diminished. Some interference, and even" 
sbme danger of unwarranted and despotic interference,' 
is of the essence of government, and must remain so 
long as government remains. But until men are less 
prone to violence than they are now, a certain degree’ 
of governmental force seems the lesser of two evils. 
We may’ hope, however, that if once the danger of' 
war is at an end, men’s violent impulses will gradually 
glow less, the more so as, in that case, it will be possible 
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to diminish enormously the individual power which 
now makes rulers autocratic and ready for almost ariy 
act of , tyranny in order to crush opposition. The 
development of a world where even governmental force 
has become unnecessary (except against lunatics) must 
be gradual.' But as a gradual process it is perfectly 
possible ; and when it has been completed, we may hope 


to see the principles of Anarchism embodied in the 
management of communal affairs. ) 


' 'How will the economic and political system that 


We have outlined bear on the evils of character ? I 


believe the effect will be ' quite extraordinarily bene- 
ficent. 


' The process of leading men’s thought and ima 
gination away from the use of force will be greatly 
accelerated by the abolition of the capitalist system 
provided it is not succeeded by a form of State Social- 
ism' in which officials have enormous power. At pre- 
sent, the capitalist has more control over the lives oi 
■others than any man ought to have ; his friends hav( 
authority in the State: his ' economic power is the 
pattern for political power. In a world where all men 
and women enjoy economic freedom, there will not be 
the same habit of command, nor, consequently the 
same love of despotism; a gentler type of character 
than that now prevalent will gradually grow up. Men 
are formed by their circumstances, not born ready- 
made. The bad effect of the present economic system 
on 'character, and the immensely better effect to be 
expected from communal ownership, are among the 
strongest reasons for advocating the change. 

■ In the world as tve have been imagining it, econo- 
mic fear and most economic hope will be alike re- 
moved out of life. No one 'iHll be haunted by the 
dread of poverty or driven into ruthlessness by the 
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hope of wealth. There will not be the distinc- 
tion of social classes which now plays such an immense 
part in life. The unsuccessful professional man will 
,not live in terror lest his children should sink in the 
scale; the aspiring employee will not be looking for- 
ward to the day when he can become a sweater in his 
turn. Ambitious young men will have to dream other 
day-dreams than that of business success and wealth 
wrung out of the ruin of competitors and the degrada- 
tion of labour. In such a world, most of the nightmares 
that lurk in the background of men’s minds will no 
longer exist; on the other- hand, ambition and the- 
desire to excel will have to take nobler forms than those 
that are encouraged by a commercial society. All those 
activities that really confer benefits upon mankind will 
be open not only to the fortunate few but to all who 
have sufficient ambition and native aptitude. Science,- 
labour-saving inventions, technical progress of all kinds 
may be confidently expected to flourish far more than 
at present, since they will be the road to honour, and 
honour ’uill have to replace money among those of the 
young who desire to achieve success. Whether art will 
flourish in a Socialistic community depends upon the 
form of Socialism adopted; if the State or arty public 
authority (no matter what) insists upon controlling 
art, and only licensing those whom it regards as pro- 
ficient, the result will be disaster. But if there is real 
freedom, allowing every man who so desires to take up 
an artist’s career at the cost of some sacrifice of com- 
fort, it is likely that the atmosphere of hope, and the 
absence of economic compulsion, will lead to a much 
smaller w^aste of talent than is involved in our present 
^stem, and to much less degree of crushing of impulse 
in the mills of the struggle for life. ^ 

When elementary needs have been satisfied, the 
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serious happiness of most men depends upon t^vo 
things: their work and their human relations. In the 
world that we have been picturing, work will be free, 
not excessive, full of the interest that belongs to a 
collective enterprise in which there is rapid progress, 
with something of the delight of creation even for the 
humblest unit. And in human relations the gain. 
\vill be just as great as in work. The only 
human ^ relations that have value are those that are 
rooted in mutual freedom, where there is no doming- ^ 
tion and no slaveiy, no tie except affection, no econb^ 
mic or conventional necessity to preserve the exter- 
nal show when the inner life is dead. One of tlie 
most' horrible things about commercialism is the way 
in which it poisons the relations of men and women. 
The evils of prostition are generally recognized, but 
great as they are, the effect of economic conditions on 
marriage seems to me even tvorse. There is not in- 
frequently, in marriage, a suggestion of purchase, of 
acquiring a woman on condition of keeping her in a 
certain standard of material comfort. Often and 
often, a marriage hardly differs from prostitution 
except by being harder to escape from. The whole 
basis of these evils is economic. Economic causes make 
marriage a matter of bargain and contract, in ^vhich 
affection is quite secondary, and its absence constitutes 
no recognized reason for liberation. Marriage should 
be a free, spontaneous meeting of mutual instinct, filled 
with happiness not unmixed with a feeling akin to 
awe: it should involve that degree of respect of each 
for the other that makes even the most trifling inter- 
ference with liberty an utter impossibility, and a com- 
mon life enforced hy one against the wll of the other 
an unthinkable thing of deep horror. It is not so that 
marriage is conceived by lawyers who make settle- 
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merits, or by priests who give the name of “sacrament” ' 
to an institution which pretends to 'find something 
sanctifiable in the brutal lusts or drunken cruelties of a 
legal husband. It is not in a spirit of freedom that’ 
‘ marriage is conceived by most men and women at 
present: the law makes it an opportunity for indul- 
gence of the desire to interfere, where each submits to 
some loss of his or her owm liberty, for the pleasure of 
curtailing the liberty of the other. And the atmos- 
phere of private property makes it more difficult than 
it otherv^dse would be for any better ideal to take root. 

It is not so that human relations' will be conceived 
when the evil heritage of economic slavery has ceased 
to mould our instincts. Husbands and wives, parents 
and children, will be only held together by affection: 
where that has died, it will be recognized that nothing 
worth preserving is left. Because affection will be free, 
men and women will not find in private life an outlet 
and stimulus to the love' of domineering, but all that 
is creative in their love -vsnll have the freer scope. Re- 
verence for' whatever makes the soul in those who are 
loved will be less rare than it is now: nowadays, many 
men love their wives in the way in which they love 
mutton, as something to devour and destroy. But in 
the love that goes with reverence therC'is a joy of quite 
another order than any to be found by mastery, a joy 
which satisfies the spirit and not only the instincts; and 
satisfaction of instinct and spirit at once is necessary to 
a happy life, or indeed to any existence that is to bring 
out the best impulses of which a man or woman is 
capable. 

In the world which we should wish to see, there" 
will be more joy of life than in the drab tragedy of 
modern everyday existence. After early youth, as 
things are, most men are bowed dov\m by forethought, 
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no -longer capable of light-hearted gaiety, but only of 
a kind of solemn jollification by the clock at the appro- 
priate hours. The advice to “become as little children” 
would be good for many people in many respects, but 
it goes with another precept, “Take no thought for the 
moiTOw”, which is hard to obey ih a competitive 
^world. There is often in men of science, even when 
they are quite old, something of the simplicity of a 
child: their absorption in abstract thought has held 
them aloof from the world, and respect for their work 
has led the world to keep them alive in spite of their 
innocence. Such men have succeeded in living as all 
. rnen ought to be able to live; but as things are, the 
economic struggle makes their way of life impossible 
for the great majority. 

What are we to say, lastly, of the effect of our pro- 
jected world upon physical evil ? Will there be less 
illness than there is at present ? Will the produce of a 
given amount of labour be greater ? Or will popula- 
tion. press upon the limits of subsistence, as Malthus 
taught in order to refute Godwin’s optimism ? 

I think the answer to all these questions turns, in 
the end, upon, the degree of intellectual vigour to be 
• expected in a community which has done away with 
the spur of ecpnomic competition. Will men in such 
a wprld become lazy and apathetic ? Will they cease 
to think ? Will those who think find themselves con- 
fronted with an even more impenetrable wall of unre- 
flecting conservatism than that which confronts them 
at present? These are important questions; for it is ulti- 
mately to science that mankind must look for their 
success in combating physical evils. 

, If the other conditions that we have postulated can 
be realized, it seems almost certain that there must be 
, less illness than there is at present. Population will 
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no longer be congested in slums; children will have far 
more fresh air and open country; the hours of work 
*will be only such as are wholesome, not excessive and 
ffexljausting as they are at present. 

> As for the progress of science, that depends very 
largely upon the degree of intellectual liberty existing 
in the new society. If all science is organized and 
supervised by the State, it will rapidly become stereo- 
typed and dead. Fundamental adv^ances will not be 
made, because, until they have been made, they will 
seem too doubtful to warrant the expenditure of public 
money upon them. Authority will be in the hands of 
the old, especially of men who have achieved scienti- 
fic eminence; such men vvill be hostile to those among 
the young who do not flatter them by agreeing with 
their theories. Under a bureaucratic State Socialism 
it is to be feared that science would soon cease to'^be 
progressive and acquire mediaeval respect for authority. 

But under a freer system, vyhich would enable all 
kinds of groups to emf^oy as many men of science as 
they chose, and would allow the “vagabond’s wage” to 
those who desired to pursue some study so new as to 
be wholly unrecognized, there is every reason to think 
that science would flourish as it has never done 
hitherto. And if that were the case, I do not believe 
that any other obstacle would exist to the physical pos- 
sibilty of our system. ' ^ 

The question of the number of hours of work neces- 
sary to produce general material comfort is partly tech- 
nical, partly one of organization. We may assume that 
there would be no longer unproductive labour spent 
on armaments, national defence, advertisements; costly 
luxuries for the very rich, or any of the other futilities 
incidental to our competitiv'e system. If each indus- 
trial Guild secured for a term of years the advantages. 
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or part of the advantages, of any new invention or 
method which it introduced, it is pretty certain that 
every encouragement would be given to technical pro- 
gress. The life of a discoverer or inventor is in itself 
agreeable: those who adopt it, as things are now, are 
seldom much actuated by economic motives, but rather 
by the interest of the work together with the hope of 
honour; and these motives would operate more widely 
than they do now, since fewer people would be pre- 
vented from obeying them by economic necessities. And 
. there is no doubt that intellect would work more keenly 
and creatively in a world where instinct was less 
thwarted, where the joy of life was greater, and where 
consequently there would be more vitality in men than 
there is at present. 

There remains the population question, which ever 
since the time of Malthus, has been the last refuge of 
those to whom the possibility of a better world is dis- 
agreeable. But this question is now a very different 
one fpsm what it was a hundred years ago. The decline 
of the birth-rate in all civilized countries, which is 
pretty certain to continue whatever economic system 
is adopted, suggests that, especially when the probable 
effects of the war are taken into account, the popula- 
tion of Western Europe is not likely to increase very 
much beyond its present level, and that of America is 
likely to increase through immigration. Negroes may 
continue to increase in the tropics, but are not 'likely to 
be a serious menance to the white inhabitants of tem- 
perate regions. There remains, of course, the Yellow 
Pe^ but by the time that begins to be serious, it is 
quite likely that the birthrate will also have begun to 
decline among the I'aces of Asia. If not, there are other 
means of dealing with this question; and in any case 
the whole matter is too conjectural to be set up ser- 
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iously as a bar to our hopes. I conclude that, though 
no certain forecast is possible, there is not any vahd 
reason for regarding the possible increase of popula- 
tion as a serious obstacle to Socialism. 

Our discussion has led us to the belief that the 
communal ownership of land and capital, which con- 
stitutes the characteristic doctrine of Socialism and 
Anarchist Communisrri, is a necessary step towards the 
removal of the evils from which the world suffers at 
present and the creation of such a society as any 
humane man must wish to see realized. But though- a 
necessary step. Socialism alone is by no means sufficient. 
There are various forms of Socialism; the form in 
which the State is the employer and all who work re- 
ceive wages from it involves dangers of tyranny and 
interference with progress which would make it, if 
possible, even worse than the present' regime. On the 
other hand. Anarchism, which avoids the dangers of 
State Socialism, has dangers and difficulties of its own, 
which make it probable that, within any reasonable 
period of time, it could not last long even if it were 
''established. Nevertheless it remains an ideal to which 
we should wish to approach as nearly as possible, and 
.which, in some distant age, we hope may be reached 
completely. Syndicalism shares many of the defects 
of Aiiarchism, and, like it, would prove unstable, siiice 
the need of a central government would make, itself 
felt almost at once. 

The system we have advocated is a form of Guild 
Socialism, leaning more, perhaps, towards Anarchism 
than the official Guildsman would wholly approve. - It 
is in the matters that politicians usually ignore — science 
and art, human relations, and the joy of life— rthat 
Anarchism is strongest, and’ it is chiefly for the sake of 
these things that we included such more or less Anar- 
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chist proposals as the “vagabond’s wage”. It is by its- 
effects outside economics and politics, at least as much 
as by effects inside them, that a social system should' 
be judged. And if Socialism ever comes, it is onl,^ 
likely to prove beneficent if non-cconomic goods affc 
valued and consciously pursued. 

The world that we must seek is a world in ivhich 
the creative spirit is alive, in which life is an adven- 
ture full of joy and hope, based rather upon the 
impulse to construct than upon the desire to retain 
what we possess or to seize what is possessed by others. 
It must be a woiid in which affection has free play, in 
which love is purged of the instinct for domination, in 
which cruelty and en\y have been dispelled by happi- 
ness and the unfettered development of the instincts 
that build up life and fill it with mental delights. Such 
a world is possible; it waits only for men to wish to 
create it. 

Meantime the world in iv^hich we exist has other 
aims. But it will pass away, burnt up in the fire of its 
own hot passions; and from its ashes will spring a new 
and younger world, full of fresh hope, with the light of 
morning in its eyes. 


From Roads to Freedom (1918) 
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ON THE VALUE OF SGEFnCISM 

On the Value of Scepticism is the Introductor>' Essay to Mr. RusselFs 
Sceptical Essays (1928). As Mr. Russell’s entire approacl> to all impor- 
tant questions of the present time is rational, this essay which states the 
::ase for rationalism naturally forms an important part of the writer’s 
social philosophy. Those who are interested in the subject may read 
with profit the following essays in the same volume: (IV) Gan Men be 
Rational ? (IX) The Harm that Good Men Do, and (XI) The Need 
for Political Scepticism. 

p. I. subversive: likely to cause destruction or ov'crthrow of religion, 
morality, principles, constitution, etc. 

clairvoyant SI those who possess the power of seeing mentally what 
is happening or exists out of sight 

bookmakers: professiofikl betting men who accept bets from 
punters. 

Pyrrho:^ disciple of Anaxarchus and founder of the Sceptical or 
P>Trhonian School of Philosophy. He taught that we can know 
nothing of the nature of things, but that the best attitude of 
mind is suspense of judgment which brings with it calmness of 
mind. Consistent Pyrrhonists were said even to doubt that they 
doubted. 

p. 2. Einsteini Albert (b. 1879), great German mathematician and 
Nobel Prize-winner for Physics, now a professor at one of the 
leading American universities. His famous Theory' of Relativity 
has upset many of the accepted notions in physics and other 
sciences. He has 5ho^vn that time is a co-ordinate of space, 
that distances in the universe are relative, not absolute, and that 
the universe itself is constantly expanding or contracting in size. 

p. 3. Except in China, . . . : Mr. Russell is a great admirer of China 
and her people. He spent some months in China as a profes- 
sor and the outcome of his stay there is his The Problem of 
China as well as several essays on different aspects of Chinese 
’ life, 

pound sterling: legal tender of the United Kingdom. The term 
was much used in 1931 when Great Britain abandoned the gold 
standard. The pound sterling, instead of the sovereign of gold, 
became the standard by which debts overseas were paid. Its 
value in gold was about 151. 6d. 

p. 4. Dr. Rivers: William Halse (1864-1922), noted British Psycho- 
pathologist. He was the University Lecturer at Cambridge in 
the Ph\’sioiog>* of the Senses. He founded the Cambridge school 
of Experimental Psychology. He visited South India in 1902 
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and published The Todas (1906), His History of Melanesian 
Society (2 Vols., 1914) was the outcome of his visit to Melane- 
sian islands. 

anthropological data: material collected from the study of the 
physical, psychological and cultural peculiarities of the people. 

Melanesia: one of the three great divisions of the oceanic islands 
in the central and western Pacific. It embraces north-east of 
New Guinea, Solomon, Santa Cruz, New Hebrides, Fiji and 
several other islands. They arc inhabited by the Papuan and 

' its allied tribes. 

p. 5. Westermarck: Hermann (b. 1862). Lecturer in Sociology at the 
University of Finland. He wrote History of Human Marriage 
(London, 1891) which has been translated into many languages. 

p. 6. belligerent countries: countries engaged in conflict. 

the Quakers: a cant name given to the Society of Friends, a re- 
ligious fellowship founded in the middle of the 17th century by 
George Fox (1624-1691). It has no formulated creed and no 
priesthood or outward sacrament. Fox ehiphasizcd the impor- 
tance of repentance and personal striving after truth and insisted 
on the possibility in this life of complete victory over sin. The 
Quakers are averse to military service and arc noted for their 
philanthropy, 

p. 7. a collective insanity • . The rise of Shintoism, Nazism and 
Fascism has given ample evidence of the truth of this statement. 

The part played by intellectual . . . psychologists: Contemporary 
phychology has developed tremendously in recent years and 
there are in existence at the present day several schools of psycho- 
logical thought. They are Behaviourism, Fonnalism or “Gestalt”> 
Psycho-analysis and the “Two factor” theory. All these systems 
simply investigate behaviour, or the mental processes underlying 
behaviour. 

p. 8, volition: exercise of the will. 

the three R^s: reading, writing and arithmetic. 

p. 10. Freudians: followers" of' Sigmund Freud, the father of modem 
psycho-analysis. 

p. II, If the French ,,, in the^ Ruhr: Ruhr, the great industrial district 
ot Germany was occupied in January 1923 by the French as 
Germary failed to pay the money agreed upon as reparations. 
This led to a good deal of trouble between the French and the 
people of the district. The French remained there till 1925. 

If Napoleon . . . Arniens: A treaty was signed in March 1802 
between England and France at Amiens. Napoleon’s ambil'on 
to humiliate England, however, would not allow him to stick'to 
the treaty. The first rupture of the peace of Amiens came with 
his attacks on Holland and other countries. Next he made vast 
preparations for Ae invasion of England and at the same time 
seized Hanover, 
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p. 12. exhprtations: addresses strongly urging people to behave in a cer- 
tain manner. 

ductless glands: There are several glands in the body which 
yield up^ their secretions (hormones) to the blood without the 
inteimcdiary of a duct. The secretions of these glands govern 
nutrition, gro^v’th and metabolism of the body. Both physical 
perfection and mental make-up are affected by their functioning. 
Defects may be remedied by administering glandular prepara- 
tions or by surgical removal of portions of the glands. 

p. 13. Leibniz: (1646-1716), great German scholar and philosopher. 

Shakespeare puts ^^the . . . compact^' : The reference is to Mid-^ 
summer Night^s Dreamy Act V, Scene I. 1 . 4 . . . 

iJ^The Lunatic, the Lover, and the Poet, 

' Are of imagination all impact. 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold: 

That is the Madman, The Lover, all as frantic. 

Sees Helenas beauty in a brow of Egypt. 

/The Poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

( Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. 

Trojan Women”: a tragedy by the great tragedian, Euri- 
pides. In the scene referred to in the text, the Greeks are 
shown to have hurled Astyanax, the son of the great Trojan 
hero Hector and Andromache, down from the walls, that 
he might not restore the Kingdom of Troy. 

Euripides: (480 B.C.-406 b.c.), one of the three great Greek trage- 
diansi. He wrote a large number of tragedies, but only 18 of 
them are extant today. 

blockade: the closing of the ports and coasts of a cottntry during 
war time by preventing ships from reaching and leaving it. 
During the first Great War, Germany declared the coasts of 
England to be in a state of blockade and tried to enforce this by 
the use of submarines. Great Britain replied to this in March 
1915 with a blockade of Germany which contributed very much 
to end the war. 

p. 14. homicidal maniac: a mad person whose madness lies in making 
him kill others. 

atrophied: wasted away through imperfect nourishment. 

Our instinctive apparatus . . .: The human instincts have been 
arranged under two main heads, according as they arc 
more directly concerned with the claims of others or with 
those of self. In other words we have instincts of co-operation 
and those of competition. In the first group are the instincts 
relating to group-maintenance, which can be considered under 
the three heads of mating, nursing and herding. In the second 
group are the instincts relating to self-maintenance, and these 
also can be treated as threefold, according as they arc con- 
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cemed with self-protection, self-assertion, or self-sustcndncc. These 
instincts have been developed as instruments of racial survival 
and as such they ought not to pull against each other, but must 
pull together, 

p. ify., Utoptaii: visionary, noble but impracticable. 


THE UNIVERSITY 

The University is the i8th Chapter of Mr. Russell's ON EDUCA- 
TION (Especially in Early Childhood). He has divided the book into 
three parts. Firstly he considers the aims of education, and in discus- 
sing them he attaches great weight to modem psychological disco%^ries. 
which have shown that character is determined by early education to a 
much greater extent than was so far thought. He then proceeds to make 
a distinction between education of character and education in knowledge. 
The former, he says, ought to be complete by the age of six, because the 
building up of chai'actcr should be mainly a matter for early years. Mr. 
Russell then goes to the third part winch he calls Intellectual Education 
and discusses the sort of curnculum and conditions under which educa- 
tion should be given. Throughout this discussion he lays great stress 
on the importance of initiative and individual work and emphasizes the 
necessity of creating among the students throughout their education a 
sense of intellectual adventure. 

p. i6, Mozart: (1756-1791), Gennan opera-writer and composer. He 
made his first professional tour through Europe when he was 
six years old. 

p. 17. Rencissance: the revival of learning in Europe after the capture, 
of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. 

industrial plutocracy: the wealthy class which has arisen in 
recent times as a result of the growth of modern industiy. 

Reform Bill • . The Refomi Bill in 1832 introduced adult 
franchise for the first time in England and thus paved the way 
for the democracy as it exists today. The Corn Laws were 
repealed by Peel in 1849, because he had been converted to 
Free Trade by Cobden and Bright, 
p. 18. ^^Useless^^ /earning: pursuit of knowledge, as Mr. Russell points out 
in another essay, for its own sake and not with a utilitarian 
purpose. 

"ar^ for ar/'x sakc^^: the ideal of several Victorian writers like 
Pater who looked upon art as an end in itself. 

Renaissance tradition: See Mr. Russell’s essa}', ^^Useless’ Know^ 
ledge for a detailed explanation. 

p. 19. brewing: making of beer and other drinks by infusion, boiling 
and fermentation. 

p. 21. but, like Charles JJ, • . . about if: The reference is to the 
famous remark of Charles II, ‘T am afraid, gentlemen, I am 
an .unconscionable time a-dvanp.” 
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mechanical conformity to sysfcm: mcchanicallv following the 
rules laid down by ah institution. 

Aionlessort: Madam (b. 1870), Italian doctor and teacher. In 
i8q8 she became head of an institution for children of weak in- 
tellect. But now her methods have been taken up in many coun- 
tries as a means of educating npimal children. Her system aims 
at developing the child’s individuality in every possible way. 
The child is taught to look after itself in every way. Physical 
training, gardening, open-air work as well as manual -work is 
encouraged. 

The teacher should . . . : The methods suggested arc being re- 
gularly followed at Oxford, Cambridge and other universities. 
In India the method seems to have been adopted only by some 
post-graduate teachers and that too not quite successfully, 
p. 22. Sabbatical year: a year in which the usual work is not to be Mono. 
According to the Bible, S. year was the seventh year in which 
Israelites were to cease tilling and release debtors and slaves. 

Weierstrass: Karl (1815-1897), German mathematician. He is 
known for his work on the theory of functions, 
p. 24. a beckoning beauty . . . torment: Great arrists and scientists 
arc attracted by some ideal, vague at first, which drives them to 
ceaseless activity and even makes them sacrifice several pleasures 
of life, but which, nevertheless, fills their minds with great 
happiness. 


THE INDIVIDUAL VERSUS THE CITIZEN 

After discussing in his ON EDUCATION the broad principles on 
which education should be given, Mr. Russell considers, in. his EDUCA- 
TION AND THE SOCIAL ORDER (1932), some of the undesirable 
factors! in the present system of education. He thinks that religion, 
nationalism, class-feeling, sex, competition, propaganda — all thpe factors 
in modem education tend towards social disaster because, instead of 
encouraging virtues, they produce in the young insanity, stupidity, econo- 
mic injustice and ruthlessncss. As an educationalist Mr. Russell is 
primarily concerned with the development of the student s personality, 
but he !knows at the same time that education in citizenship is essential 
especially because, on account of the unifying tendencies of the modern 
world, it would be both impossible and foolish for a countiy to follow 
an isolationist poliev. In The Individual versus the Citizen, 'riiich is 
the first Chapter of 'this book, he proposes the question: Can the tullest 
individual development be combined with the necessary’ minimum of 
social coherence ? He believes that a greater harmony bet^v-ecn the 
seemingly incompatible Individuality and Citizenship is possible provided 
sane methods are employed in educating children, 
p. 25. cleavage: acute difference of opinion. 

psyche: soul, spirit, mind. In Greek mythology Psyche is the 
beloved of Cupid or Eros, the God of Love. 
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Hegelian tendencies*. Hegel (1770-1831), great German philo- 
sopher, was one of the foremost exponents of the philosophical 
system known as Idealism, After the French Revolution, the 
Hegelian School of political thought was the most dominant in 
Europe. As against the glorification of laissez-faire and private 
initiative, the Hegelian doctrine glorified the power and author- 
ity of the state. The state was, indeed for Hegel, a mystical 
being, which individuals must serve to the best of their capacity 
and in which they themselves would realize the best in life. 
Goethe: (1749-1832), one of the greatest of the German writers. 

"James Watt: (1736-1819), English inventor whose experiments 
gradually led to the evolution of the modem steam engine, 

p. q6. Leibnizes monads: Leibniz, the German scholar and philosopher, 
expounded Monad ism, a system in which substance consists of 
atoms or monads, each self-contained and individual, the whole 
forming a perfect harmony with its centre and creator, God, 

camera obscura: a kind of photographic-apparatus, pi’ojecting on 
paper, for the purpose of tracing the image of a distant object, 

cognitive: concerning the faculty of knowing, perceiving and con- 
ceiving. 

p. 27. Three Persons of the Trinity: According to Christian belief, 
three persons viz. Father, Son and Holy Spirit, are united in 
one Godhead. 

Stoics: followers of the ancient school of philosophy, Stoicism, 
founded by Zeno in Athens. The essential doctrine of the system 
may be summed up in the aphorism, Virtue alone brings liappi- 
ness, 

p. 28. Pythagoras: Greek philosopher and mathematician. 

status quo : unchanged position, state of society, government, 

etc. as it e.xlsts at any particular time. 

Washington: (1732-1799), great American soldier and states- 
man. In 1788 he was elected the first President of the XJnited 
States of America. 

Jefferson: (1743-1826), Third President of U.S.A. 

Boadicea: the queen of Prasutagus, king of a tribe, in ancient 
Britain. After his death, the Romans seized his kingdom and 
insulted Boadicea and her daughters,* whereupon she incited the 
Britons to rebellion and defeated the Romans. Eventually de- 
feated by the Romans, she poisoned herself in a, d. 62. 

Scotland Yard: Headquarters of the City of London Police, 
p. 30, genteel: (ironical) belonging to the upper classes. 

Constantine: (274-337), the great Roman Emperor became a 
Christian in a.d. 312 and the next year issued the edict of 
Milan which gave civil rights and toleration to ChriatianB 
throughout the Empire. Christianity became a state religion 
in A.D. 324 and the pagan temples were closed. 
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'The anarchic origin of Christianity: Christianity began as a re- 
form movement within the bosom of the Jewish church and 
had been purely a nationalist movement which in the beginning 
had threatened the rulers of the Jewish state. 

Cathari: (Gathars, Catharists) a widespread heretical sect of the 
middle ages. 

Albigenses: a religious sect of the 12th century. The members 
believed^ that matter w'as wholly evil and that only by rigorous 
self-denial could men reach a good life. They denied that Christ 
had ever had a material existence and strongly opposed the 
whole teaching of the Church of Rome. The 'sect was later 
ruthlessly suppressed by the Pope. 

Franciscans: order of mendicant friais founded in iqio by St. 
Francis of Assissl. Formally approved bv the Pope, thev laid 
special stress on preaching and ministering to the body, * 

Apostles: the twelve men sent forth as messengers by Jesus 
■ Glirist to preach the Gospel. 

Early Fathers: the writers who lived in the early ages of Christian- 
ity and whose writings are regarded as only of less importance 
than those in the Bible. 

31. Confucius: (551 B.C.-478 b.c.), the Latinised form of the Chinese 
name of Rung Fu-tsze, Chinese politician and philosopher. It 
is often said that Confucianism is a system of morality without 
religion and it is quite true that Confucius is essentially a moral 
teacher, his golden rule being “What you do not wish done to 
yourself, do not do to others.” Nevertheless there was a re- 
ligious sanction behind his high morality and the religious side 
of his system perpetuates national animism and ancestor worship. 

Tibet: The head of the government of Tibet is the Dalai Lama 
who is also the religious liead of tlie Tibetans. 

.Mahomet: (Mohammed), the great Prophet of Islam. At the 
beginning he simply preached the new religion, but finding him- 
jsclf bitterly opposed by his enemies and despised as “impostor” 
lie assumed in a.d. 622 at once the position of highest judge, 
law-giver and ruler of Medina and t^vo powerful tribes. 

^he Caliphs: The Caliph was the title applied first in a.d. 632 
to Mohammed’s successor Abu Bekir as head of the Islamic 
.‘State and defender of the faith. The title passed to Turkey in 
1362 and was retained by its Sultans until 1922. In 1924 the 
Caliphate was abolished by the National .Assembly at Angora. 
Syzantine tradition: BN'zantium on the Bosporus was the capital 
of Constantine’s Roman Empire and the term Byzantine gen- 
•crally denotes the East Roman Empire. Christianity was the 
‘State religion of this empire which lasted over a thousand years. 
The Byzantine Empire made rich contributions to art, especially 
In architecture and letters. In 1453 Constantinople was cap- 
tured by the Turfs from the last Byzantine emperor, Michael 
Palacologus. 
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p. 33. those who jiay . . . tunc: those who finance the univei'silics 
should lay down the educational policy of the univensities. 

the General Strike: In 1926, for the first time in England, there 
was a general strike, declared by the trade unions to support the 
coal mines. In a few days the strike collapsed. 

p. 34. Many revolutionaries in their day-dreams . . . : The violent 

attacks which were made on the aristocratic classes duriiig both 
the French and the Bolshevik Revolutions amply prove the 
truth of this statement. 

P* 35- British Admiralty: The improvements in the British na\w are 
comparatively modem. Iron was introduced as a protection at 
first and in i860 it was used for constructional purposes, to be 
replaced later by steel. As science progressed tlic navy took full 
advantage of the scientific developments. 

p. 36. dogmatist: one who deals in positive unsupported assertions. 

p. 37. pragmatists: followers of the philosophy of William James, Ac- 
cording to Pragmatism, the truth of a conception is to be tested 
by its practical value, or its workableness. It has been described 
as a revolt against the over elaborated idealism of the meta- 
physicians. 

Leigh Hunt: (1784-1850), well known English cssa\dst of the 
19th century. He was the editor of the journal, Examiner in 
which he published a libel on the Prince Regent, the eldest son 
of George III and afterwards George IV, by calling him “a cor- 
pulent Adonis of fifty”. After several Government prosecutions 
Hunt was sentenced to a fine of £500 and to two years’ impri- 
sonment. 

p. 38. Latin America: South America except Guinea. It contains the 
great republics once under Spanish or Portuguese rule. They 
are Brazil, Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Peru, etc. 

absence of any vivid sense of citizenship . . . : The second World 
War has proved that, in spite of their different nationalities, the 
Americans can unite and show a strong sense of citizenship. 


THE PLACE OF SCIENCE IN A 
LIBERAL EDUCATION 

This essay, which was first published in two parts in 1913, was later 
included in Mr. Russell’s collection of cssavs, MYSTICISM AND 
LOGIC, 1918. 

p. 41. radio-activity: an atomic process which neither heat nor pressure 
nor any other that we know can hasten or retard. It is the 
quality of emitting spontaneously radiations having great pene- 
trating power. Substances such as radium, uranium, thorium 
and^ their compounds emit radiations ha\*ing the power of pene- 
trating opaque objects. . ‘ 
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modern alchemy: Alchemy was the tcmi applied to the carlv form 
of chemistry associated with magic. It was mainly concerned with 
the transmutation of baser metals into gold or silver. In the 
r6th and 17th centuries, however, the alchemists became akin 
to the chemists of today. It was not till the end of the i8th 
century, however, that the modern science of chemistry was 
founded by Robert Boyle. 

almost as a casual incident: The discover>^ of the modern wonder^ 
drug Penicillin may be pointed out as the best illustration of this 
statement. 

Faraday: (lygi-iBGy) , great English chemist and physicist whose 
researches laid the foundations of electro-chemistry and were 
followed by many important discoveries in’ eIectro-d>Tiamics and 
chemistry. 

Maxwell: (1831-1870), British physicist, best known bv his in- 

vestigations of the kinetic theory of gasses. 

Hertz: (1857-1894), German physicist who investigated the con- 
nection between light and electricity. ' 

43. I have not myself enjoyed . . . : As Mr. Russell was privatelv 
educated at home during his childhood, he did not learn Greek 
and Latin which he would have been forced to study in a public 
school. This was indirectly a blessing, for according to certain 
writers, the lack of a classical education has enabled Mr. Russell 
to be a great master of a simple and limpid English prose style. 

p>.44.. the more pugnacious atmosphere of the West , . The contro- 
versy between the champions of a classical education and those 
of a scientific education has been going on in the British univer- 
sities for a long time. Long ago Swift was inspired to treat the 
subject with satirical humour in his The Battle of the Books, To 
some extent the same controversy seems to have disturbed the 
atmosphere of several Indian univci'sities. 

*^cducat{on” : The word comes from the Latin word cducarc, 
^ meaning, to draw out. 

Elementary educatioji . . , arithmetic: popularly known as the 
three R’s. 

p. 45 queen^bee: It lias been proved by tliosc who have .studied the life 
of the bee that these insects have an elaborate organization. There 
are three classes of bees in a hive, the queen bee, who is the 
one fertile bee, the drones, who arc males, and the workers, who 
are sterile females. 

p. 46. Calvanistic horror: John Cal\’in (1509-1564) was a great French* 
Protestant social reformer who settled^ in Geneva and tried to 
improve the city in many wa>^. He aimed at making it a place 
where righteousness was paramount and where those who trans- 
gressed Calvin’s rules of good life, cither in creed or conduct. 
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were severely punished. The central idea of his religious belief 
is the doctrine of predestination which comes from the belief 
that everything that happens is due to the will of God. Calvin 
would not accept the idea that man is naturally good, for his 
doctrine was based on the idea of eternal salvation for some and 
eternal damnation for othei's. 

p. 48. the irrelevance of human passions is concerned: Accord- 

ing to Mr. Russell, human feelings, personal desires and motives 
are of no importance and ought not to be of any value in the 
discovery of scientific truth. 

it seems even to depend upon . . . destroy: This statement y 

appears to be especially true of poetry. The literature of cvtvy 
country shows that at the beginning excellent poetry" is pro- 
duced, because the minds of the poets are unsophisticated by the 
progress of civilization. Their minds are full of strong feelings, 
simplicity and straightforwardness which are destroyed as^ the 
country progresses. That is why, according to some writers, 
the age of great poetry is gone for ever, 

a certain peevishness and undue . . , the eccentric: To some 
extent, at least, the truth of this statement is illustrated by 
certain writers at the end of the Victorian age. In the eighteen- 
seventies several writers took refuge from the present in the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement, while others like Oscar Wilde wrote 
books v/hich missed being good literature because these writers 
mistook mere clevemess and unorthodox behaviour and ideals for 
originality. 

Galileo: (1564-1642), the great Italian astronomer who, as a 
student of medicine, came to disbeliev’’e and despise the pre- 
vailing Aristotelian philosophy. As a professor of mathematics, 
first at Pisa and later at Padua he made some valuable dis- 
coveries in physical science and astronomy. There was, no 
doubt, some scientific activity before Galileo, but he was the 
first scientist to isolate clearly certain fundamental scientific 
ideas and the first to present them forcibly to the mind of his 
time. 

49. ever’^accelerating velocity: ever-increasing speed. 

50. trite truism: commonplace obvious tnath. 

Aristotle: (384 B.C.-3Q2 B.c.), one of the greatest among ‘the 
Greek philosophers. 

Malthus^s doctrine of po puliation: Malthus (1766-1834), the 
English Economist, published in 1798 anonymously An Essay 
on the ^ Principle of Population which set out to prove that in- 
crease in population was dependent upon the presence of warmth 
and food, and would only be checked by the lack of these 
things, or by such positive checks as disease, epidemics, wars 
and plagues. 

5X« was to him that Darwin . . selection: Darwin said, on read- 

ing Malthus?s work, that natural selection was the inevitable 
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result of the rapid increase of all organic beings, for such rapid 
increase necessarily leads to the struggle for existence. 
Malthus^s outlook: The problem taken by Malthus had been 
handled before him by Franklin, Hume and others. Malthus 
simply crystallised the views of those writex*s and presented them 
in a systematic form with elaborate proofs derived from history. 

Darwinism: Darwin (1809-1872), the British scientist, rejected 
the theory of the origin of man as explained in the Genesis 
and proved in his The Origin of Species (1859) and The 
Descent of Man (1871) that man is related to the 
lower animals and that in animal life there is a continuous 
struggle for existence. This leads, he said, to the natural selec- 
tion of those qualities that are most useful to preserve and con- 
tinue the life of the species. This is the famous doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest, or natural selection. Jn his days, Darwin’s 
theories were fiercely attacked by philosophers and theologians, 
but now they are the truisms of science. 

ions: particles of moving matter carr)dng a unitary charge of 
positive or negative electricity. 

germ-plasm: constituent of germ cells responsible for the trans- 
mission of hereditary characters. 


“USELESS” KNOWLEDGE 

Useless*^ Knowledge and In Praise of Idleness are the first two 
essays , in Mr. Russell’s IN PRAISE OF IDLENESS AND OTHER 
ESSAYS ( 1935). This collection of essays emphasizes, as the author 
says in his Preface, “the dangers/ of too much organization in the realm 
of thought and too much strenuousness in action”, while what is wanted, 
according to him, in our very complex modem society is calm consider- 
ation, a courage refusing to be blindly led by dogmas and freedom of 
mind to do justice to the most diverse points of view. In the first two 
essays mentioned above, however, the ^vrite^ is concerned with the utili- 
tarian trends in modern education and with the problem of leisure which 
the increasing mechanization of our life is bound to create. He wants 
to fight the utilitarian tendencies in education by encouraging people 
to^ develop a contemplative turn of mind, while he advises them to 
vOtilize their leisure in acquiring what he calls elsewhere “goods of the 
mmd.” It would be interesting in this connection to remember that 
one of his objections against Communism is its undue glorification of 
manual against brain workers. 

p. 54. Sir Thomas Browne: (1605-1682), English writer and physician, 
author of the well-known book Religio Medici. 

Pope Silvester II: Sylvester (930-1003) was a great student of 
chemistry, mathematics and philosophy. 

Prospero: the exiled and dethroned King in Shakespeare’s Tcm- 
He was an accomplished magician and could control the 
spirits in the island where he was staying. 

f^ccromanccrs: magicians. 
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Houicr: the greatest of the ancient Greek poets, ti;e author of 
the great epics the Iliad and the Odyssey, 

p. 55. joic de vivrei the joy of living. 

Hobbes: (1588-1679), English philosopher. 

the forged decretals . . . Constantine: There is a legend ^at 
Emperor Constantine who was smitten with leprosy received 
absolution and baptism from Pope Silvester, and in gratitude he 
is supposed to have granted to that Pope and his successors for 
ever not only spiritual supremacy, but also temporal dominion 
over Rome, Italy and other countries in the West. The famous 
document kno^vn as Constitution Constantini is now universally 
admitted to be a gross forge fabricated at Rome between thcj 
middle and end of the 8th century, 

the Vulgate: the Latin version of the Bible, prepared by Jerome * 
in the latter part of the 4th century. 

the Septuaghit : the Greek translation of the Old Testament 
(known by the s>anbol LXX). It is traditionally ascribed to 
about 72 scholars workiruj in the first half of the ^id century 
B.C. 

Jesuits: the popular name for the religious oixler known as the 
Society of Jesus. The order was founded in the middle of the 
16th centurv' with the purpose of converting tiie heathen, but 
tlic mcmbci's of the order mixed very much in political affairs. 

In England, for instance, tliey were prominent in the attacks on 
Elizabeth’s throne. , 

p, 56. Hippocrates: (about^ 460 11.0,-377 Greek ph>'siclan called 

tht; father of medicine. 

Galen: (about a.d. 130-A.D. 200), Greek physician. He was 
physician to Emperor Marcus Aurelius and to many prominent 
Romans. 

Paracelsus ^ (i 493-1 541), German physician. He was a succes- 
/ful practitioner and was appointed lecturer at Basle University, 
v' But his objectionable habits, study of alchemy and m>’sticism 
:md violent temper brought about his expulsion and for several 
years before his death he was a wanderer. He is the subject 
of Browning’s long poem, Paracelsus, 

Hellenic: Greek. Hellenism is a term used for the cultiuo of* 
ancient Greece. 

p. 57. Sun Tat ‘Sen: (1867-1925), Chinese reformer and maker of 
modern China. He organised the revolutionary’ party in 1893 
and overthrew the Manchu dynasty. He became the first pre- 
sident of the Chinese republic. His most important writings 
are Plans for National Reconstrjiction^ Fundamentals of National 
Reconstruction, and The Three Principles of the People, 

Basic English: a simple and well-controlled form of English in- 
vented by Prof. Ogden. A complete language in itself it is 
made up of 850 words which mav be used for all purposes and 
of which the meaning is fixed. Basic cannot take the place of 
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good noimal English, but it is meant to give non-EngUsh-speak- 
ing people a worldiig knowledge of English. 

dialectical materialism: the term by which the philosophy of Karl 
Maix is generally kno\vn. 

bourgeois: belonging to the middle class. 

p. 58. integration of society: an instrumciit of making the present im- 
perfect socieU* perfect. 

except those for the very rich: the English public schools such 
as Eton, Harrow, etc. 

such as have become . . . antiquity: The oldest British Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge have been allowed a free hand 
by the State and have, more or less, continued their educational 
traditions even to this day. 

p. 60. The men zcho directed German , , . Allies: During the First 
World War, the German High Command thought that it ^yould 
conquer the Allies through an intensive submarine warfare in 
the Atlantic. But the immediate effect of this step ^vas that 
some American ships were torpedoed and consequently in 1917, 
U.S.A. joined the Allies against Germany. 

p. 62. the hunting of Jews in Germany: One of the items in the pro- 
gramme of the Nazis in Germany w’os the elimination of the 
Jews from Germany. Ho^v ruthlessly and thoroughly the pro- 
gramme was carried out is now a part of history. 

Kulaks in Russia: Kulaks were the landowners in Russia before 
the Russian Revolution of 1916. When the Bokheviks came 
into power, the Kulaks were deprived of all their property and 
all resistance ■was violently suppressed. 

lynching: the term applied to the s>'stem by %vliich the people 
' take the law into their own hands. LNiiching appears to flourish 
where racial antagonism is strong and authority weak. There 
were several cases of lyncliing in U.S.A. some years ago when 
Negroes were severely beaten and finally burnt alive by in- 
furiated mobs of whites. Chai’Ies L\*nch was an American 
farmer in the i8th centitr\' who was the leader of the whites in 
tlieir summar>’ vengeance on black men for crimes against the 
whites. 

3. 63. Mephistopheles: the evil spirit in Goethe’s great drama, Faust, 
Faust who was a young student of philosophy and magic is 
shown in the drama to have entered into a pact with this 
spirit bartering away his soul for the pleasures of this lift. 

Bergson: Henri (1859-1945). one of the greatest among French 
philosophers; author of Creative Evolution, Laughter and 
several other philosophical ^^'orks. Bergson attacked the 
materialist mechanism of his own times, because he felt that %vc 
cannot catch the flow and essence of life by mere thinking and 
the intellect. Life is that which makes efforts:,^ which^ pushes 
upwai'ds, and hence what is important is unceasing action and 
freedom, Bergson said that all that we are and do is the voice 
nnrl ihc cura'nt of the Elan Vital — the vital urge — us. It 
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IS clear that Mr. RusscIK u*ith his intcllcclualism and sceptical 
outlook on life, has no 5)*nipathy with Bergson’s philosophy- 

by windows into . . - cosmos: by stud>’ing and contemplating 
upon the great problems of the life and the universe. 

p. 64. Descartes: (1596-1650), French philosopher and mathematician. 

Louis JX : Jerusalem was taken from the Christians by the Sultan 
, of Egypt in 1244 and this provoked the Seventh Crusade in. 
which St. Louis, the King of France, took a leading part. Taken 
prisoner in Egypt he was ransomed in 1250. 

Brutus: Brutus was a friend of Julius Caesar, the Roman 
Emperor, but he was persuaded to join the conspiracy to murder 
Caesar. In Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar lie is presented as a 
noble and dignified penon. 

King Kaniska: the chief among the monarchs of the Kushan 
d^Tiasty which ruled most of North India about the 2nd century. 
He was a great and vigorous promoter of Buddhism. 

p. 65. Burton: Robert (1577-1640). English v.'riter who was a keen 
student of many branches of learning, 

p. 66. abysses of interstellar space: the vast empty .spaces between the 
stars. 


IN PRAISE OF IDLENESS 

p. 69. bootlegger: the man who sells intoxicating liquor in countries 
where its sale is prohibited. The term comes from the practice 
of traders in U.S.A. of carr^’ing bottles of liquor in the tops or 
legs of their boots during the years of Prohibition. 

p. 70. gospel of work: the advice constantly given to people about the 
blessings of industriousness and the dangers of idleness. 

the Industrial Resolution: The phrase describes the change that 
came over industry in Great Britain between about 1750 and 
1850. It is marked by steam being substituted for hand labour 
and by the construction of factories all over the country for the 
manufacture of articles formerly made at home. The inven- 
tion of the steam engine gave a great impetus to this change. 

except in the South . . . TFar: In 1861 the United States of 
America were engaged in a Civil War in which the northern 
federal States fought with the southern confederate States. The 
southern States contained vcr>^ large cotton plantations on which 
thousands of negro slaves were employed. The main question 
between the two sides was whether the southern States had a 
right to scceds and to keep their slaves. Tlie treatment of the 
slave-workers on the plantations in the south was very bad and 
it was with the emancipation of the slaves after the victory of 
the north ovci; the south that their conditions were considerably 
improved. 

p, 71. Athenian slave-owners: In ancient Athens the system of keeping 
slaves was very common, especially amongst the artistrocratic 
classes. As most of the work of the household was done by the 
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slaves, the slave-owners or patricians got plenty of leisure which 
they wisely utilized in the development of literature and the arts. 

p. 75. plutocracy: rule of the wealthy. 

moreover authority still , , . Materialistn: When the Communists 
came into power in Russia, the church was to some extent sup- 
pressed, but Mandsm took the place of religious teaching. Here 
Mr. Russell, with his impatience of all authority, takes an 
opportunity to have a fling at the Russian Communists. 

proletariat : lit., the lowest class of a community; at present the 
term signifies the poor working classes as against the privileged 
classes. 

feminists: supporters of Feminism. This movement, started in 
the 19th century' and continuing even today in some countries, 
aims at putting women on an equality politically, legally and 
economically, with men. Up to the beginning of the World War 
I, feminists had to fight long and hard to achieve their objects. 
Since 1914, how'ever, women have secured a large number of 
the rights for which they had been fighting. 

p. 76. have professed a religion . , , the rich: Probably Mr. Russell 
" is thinking here of the following passage in St. Mark, 10. “But 
Jesus answereth again, and saith unto them. Children, how hard 
is it for them that trust in riches to enter into the Kingdom of 
God!“ 

rexnvalist appeals: Among the Christians efforts are from time to 
time made to create religious interest among the people through 
meetings, etc. • In Russia similar efforts were made to impress 
on the people the importance of work. 

P* 77 ‘ fTCsh schemes: When the present essay was first published in 
1932, the Five-year Plan for the industrial and social reconstruc- 
tion of Russia, was in progress. It was, as Mr. Russell predic- 
ted, followed in 1933 by another Plan which was much more 
ambitious than the first. 

p. 80. '*high-broiv” : a slang term from U.S.A., meaning highly intellec- 
tual. 

p. 81. poachers: trespassers; those w'ho capture game by unsportsman- 
like methods. 

milieu: surroundings, environment. 

pot’hoilers: works of literature written merely to make a living. 


IS HAPPINESS STILL POSSIBLE ? 

Is Happiness Still Possible ? is the loth chapter of Mr. Russell’s THE 
CONQUEST OF HAPPINESS. He tells us in tlie Preface that the 
book is not addressed to the learned and that the recipes offered in it arc 
“confirmed by my own experience and observ’ation, ^d that they havne 
increased my’ own happiness wherever I have acted in accordance wnth 
them”. In the first part of the book Mr. Russell considers several 
causes of unhappiness which, according to him, are Byronic Unhappiness, 
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Competition, Boredom and Excitement, Fatigue, Envy,' the Sense of Sin, 
Persecution Mania and Fear of Public Opinion: In the present chapter 
with which the second part of the book begins, the writer impresses, 
however, on the minds of his readers that in our life happiness is not 
all an impossibility. He then proceeds to describe with considerable 
gusto the causes that can bring happiness and they arc Zest, Affection, 
The Family, .Work, Impersonal Interests and Effort and Resignation. 

p. 83, the Seventh Day Adventists: foWow^ers of an American sect who 
hold that the coming of Christ is at hand and maintain that the 
Sabbath is still the seventh day of the week, 
p. 84. Scotland Tard: headquarters of the City of London Police. 

Bolsheviks: The term Bolshevik means great and was • applied 
during the First World War to those who formed the majority of 
the Coranninist Party. Bolsheviks were looked upon with con- 
siderable suspicion by the British government. 

the heroes of Valhalla: According to the Norwegian legends 
Vedhalla is the great hall of God Odin and the dwelling place 
of the souls of warriors killed in battle. The hall contains 540 
great gates, through wliich they issue daily to engage in baltlcj 
returning at nightfall to feast with Odin and the Gods. 

p. 85. de rxgueur: rigorously. 

p. 86. coterie: a set or circle of persons associated by exclusive interests. 

.Michael Angelo: Michelangelo (1475*1564), the greatest of the 
Rcnnaissancc painters of Italy. 

p. 67. sophisticated Occidental: the European with his complex mental- 
ity. 

pragmatic: practical. In philosophy, pragmatism is the doefrinfc 
that '-estimates any assertion solely by its practical bearing upon 
-human interests. ' - 

Being neither powerless . . revolutionary . , . : The truth 
of this statement is borne out by the conditions in several depend- 
• erit countries, both 'in the East and the West, where young people 
arc driven to rcvolutionaiy' ideals, socialism or communism. 

p. 83 ; coTi-dhologists:' Btxidcnis of shells* and ^'shell-fish. •’ * * 

p. 89. cuneiform: writing on ancient inscriptions of Persia, Assyria, etc. 
which resembled wedges ' or arrow-heads. • * 

mediaeval gitilds:' lh ‘ the middle ages workers in the same trade 
fonned guilds or associations which controlled the trade, re- 
gulated the supply, of .apprentices, qnd acted very mucli as 
modem trade unions do. ^ • 

p.j 90. Hardy^.s philosophic: peasant s:-ArlQ.st oi the, characters in the novels 
. -..of Thomas Hardy arp/simple but serious-minded peasants ‘from 
. the - southern part of • •England*, called . Wessex- by him. - ' 

the lost ten tribes: ^ ten tribes fcoraprxsing the Kingdom of Israel 
♦who were carried into*” captivity by the ■ .■Assyrians about 721 b.c. 

? ^pd/whose identity' was lost probably by assimilation with their 
“ r'captors. 
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Ephraim , and Manassehx Both these were the sons of the patriarch 
Joseph. Ephraim who was, the younger son was exalted over 
his elder brother Manasseh in the father’s blessing. His des- 
cendants formed two , of the tribes, of Israel established in 
Northern Palestine. The descendants of the elder brother were 
established in Samaria and other places. 

p. 91* jlint implements'. Prehistoric man made his implements and 
^ nveapons of hard stone. They have been discovered in several 
■ places. 

Volga', a great Russian river. 

Yangtse'i the- great river of Central China, 

'Orinoco-, river of Venezuela in South America. 

the ba^ebaU Jan: the American who is keenly interested in 
-baseball, the national game of America. 

p. ihe Council of Trent: Trent is a town in Southern Tirol in Italy 
where a General- Council of the Roman Church- was held be- 
tween 1545 and 1563 in three sessions. It dealt with various 
doctrinal matters and has deeply influenced that church ever 
since. 

THE ETHICS OF POWER 

^ In his POWER: A NEW SOCIAL ANALYSIS (1938) Mr. Russell 
tries - to prove that the fundamental concept in social -science- 4 s, Po\vcr, 
in the- same sense in which Energy is the fundamental concept in 
physics. He shows that orthodox economists were mistaken in suppos- 
ing that economic self-interest could be taken as the fundamental motive 
in social sciences. Pie discusses at -length, in a major portion of this 
book, the various forms, such as wealth, armaments, civil authority, etc., 
which Power takes and shows by several . historical examples how it is 
passing • from any -one of its forais into any other. Impatient as Mr. 
Russell is of ‘all arbitrary power, he discusses in The Ethics of Power, 
the 15th chapter of the book, the wavs in which power can be empIo>’ed 
for human welfare, while in the last chapter of his book he considers the 
more important question of the taming- of Powen ' 

p. 95. Lao-Tse: Lao-Tsze, a Chinese philosopher who lived in the 6th 
century B.C. and w^s the author of A work' called Tabteh-king, 
one of the sacred books of* the- Chinese.’ 

quietists: believers in Quieti^, a Jonh’ of mysticism, th’e funda- 
mental tenet of which is that the final state of union pHth God 
is reached when the soul is in' a state of perfect inaction, and 
that in this union the soiil is purely passive under the action of 
the Divine Light. 

p. 96. ChrisPs third temptation: When Jesus Christ w^as a young man 
he passed 40 days in retirement in the -wilderness where several 
times he was tempted by the Devul, cf. St. Afatthew, Ch. 4. 

apostasy: the abandonment of one’s principles - or vows. * - 
P- 9^. 'injiqcuous] . not harmful. 

P* 99* congenital disposition, . . . eugenics: There are .certain persons 
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who arc mentally and physically defective from their very child- 
hood. How to improve such persons is a problem for eugenics, 
the science which studies the factors that may improve .the 
physical and mental racial qualities of future generations. 

legal forms of brigandage: the exploitation which systemati- 
cally goes on in the present capitalistic form of society and which 
the law allows is called by Mr. Russell a sort of robbers'. 

p. lOO. the present day: Mr. Russell’s Power: A I^ew Social Analysis 
was first published in October, 1938, when war clouds were 
threatening the political horizon of Europxe. The Munich Pact 
which postponed the Second World War by a year had just been 
concluded, but the fear and suspicion of the Axis powers which 
included Japan still remained. 

p. loi. Guy Fazvkes: one of the conspirators in the Gunpowder Plot. 
The purpose of the plot was to blow up the Houses of Parlia- 
ment on 5th November, 1605, the day on which King James I 
was to open Parliament. Guy Fawkes, a brave but desperate 
soldier of fortune, was entrusted with the actual execution of the 
plot. He was discovered in the cellars of the Houses of PiU'Iia- 
ment, later confessed and was executed. 

p. 102. / mean by an , . . /o them^*: Probably Mr. Russell is 

thinking here of the Nazis who considered the Germans as the 
chosen race destined to rule over the world. 

p. 10^. England and Scotland , . . Hiding: The history* of Great Britain is 
full of wars between England and Scotland. In 1603, how*- 
cver, both the countries were united when James I became King 
of both the countries. The son of Mary, Queen of Scots, he 
ruled Scotland for 20 years, before becoming also the King of 
England on the death of Queen Elizabeth. 

Dr. Johnson: (1709-1784), famous English man of letters and 
maker of the first English Dictionary. His biography by Bos- 
well records his hatred of Scotsmen. It is full of his table- 
talk in the club which he founded and which he frequented. 

aftermath of dictatorships: The World War I was followed in 
Europe by the establishment of dictatorships in several coun- 
tries, especially Italy, Turkey, Germany, Spain and Russia. 

* ‘ Pythagoras: (582 B.C.-500 b.c.), Greek philosopher. He founded 

a moral and religious school and gathered round himself an 
enthusiastic band of followexs. He began investigations into the 
theory of numbers and is believed to have first discovered the 
principle laid down in the 47th proposition of Euclid. His 
teaching emphasizes the importance of a life of moral abstinence 
and purification. 

« 

THE WORLD AS IT COULD BE MADE 

This IS the last chapter in Mr. Russell’s ROADS TO FREEDOM 
which was written in April 1918 and published in November the same 
year. As the writer had not visited Russiji till then, he could not obvi- 
ously judge how far the splendid picture of society painted by him in 
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this chapter could stand comparison with the actual copditions in that 
countr>\ ^ It is clear, however, that his visit to Russia sometime after 
the publication of his book disillusioned him completely and made him 
so angr)” with that country* for her suppression of free s|>eech and free 
press that he found a great satisfaction in the illiteracy of the Russian 
people. Mr. Russell is evidently not a communist, because in the essay, 
Scylla and Charybdis^ in his book, IN PRAISE OF IDLENESS (1935), 
he has compared Communism and Fascism and found that he cannot 
accept both. With all his sympathies towards Russia and her people as 
a convinced' socialist, what he has strongly objected to in Russian Com- 
munism is the means employed by the Russian Government in carrWiig 
out their programme. The present Chapter, however, makes interesting 
riding and should induce many a reader to compare the actual condi- 
tions in pre-war Russia with the idealistic picture so optimistically 
drawn by Mr. Russell. 

p. 105. the Gospels: the first four books of the New Testament. Together 
they give practically all the known facts and teaching of Jesus 
Christ. 

p." 107. 5 ocifllum and Anarchism: In Roads to Freedom Mr. Russell 
defines Socialism as “the advocacy of communal ownership of land 
and capital”, and Anarchism as “the theory* which is opposed to 
every* kind of forcible government”. 

G. D, H, Cole: (b. 1889), University Reader in Economics, Ox- 
ford, and a versatile wTiter. 

p. lo^. the best system . . . Kropotkin: In one of the earlier chapters 

>0/ Roads to Freedom, Mr. Russell describes the system advocated 
by Kropotkin in his books, Fields, Factories and Workshops and 
The Conquests of Bread, The system demands a very' great im- 
provement in the present methods of production. Under it the 
whole system of wages is to be abolished; there is to be no obli- 
gation to work and all things ^e to be shared in equal propor- 
tions among the w'holc population; w'ork is to be made pleasant; 
there is to be no compulsion, no law, no government exercising 
force; there %vin still be acts of the community, but these arc to 
springy from universal consent. 

Kropotkin: (1842-1921), Prince, Russian geographer, author and 
revolutionary-. While in the service of the Russian government, 
he did much geographical exploration, but in 1872 he asso- 
ciated himself with the extremest section of the International. 
He was several times arrested in Europe, but escaped to England 
and settled there from 1883 to 1917^ when he returned to Russia. 

Guild Socialism: It aims at “autonomy in industry*, with conse- 
quent curtailment, but not abolition, of the power of the State”. 

p. 11 2. The Anarchist plan of a free distribution . . According to the 

. Anarchist plan as explained by Mr. Russell, ordinary; commodities 
w'ould Ik! granted to every one, without any obligation,^ while the 
rarer commodities, of which the supply* cannot easily* be in- 
definitely increased, would be rationed and divided equally 
among the population. Socialism, on the other hand, ‘Vould 
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retain payment for. work done or for willing^ness to work,- and, 
except in persons incapacitated by age dr infirmity, would make 
willingness to work a condition of subsistence, or at any rate j of 
subsistence above a certain ver>': low minimum.’.’ 

p. 114. whole of that part . . . obsolete: \ 5 ndQV the system 'ela- 
borated by the writer, private property will not exist in the same 
form as today; consequently there will be little need for the 
of the Penal Code which now deals' with crimes ' connected with 
property. • * 

Those who nevertheless , . . wicked: Since the. development .of 
modern psychology' and especially of psycho-analysis, there' has 
been a tendency in all civilized countries to deal .with criminal 
on scientific lines and not treat them as incurably vicious. Better 
treatment and opportunities for improvement are being ^ven to 
all criminals and every attempt is made to make them useful 
members of society. 

p. 1 15. ad hoc: sp>ecial, arranged for tliis purpose. 

Whether, af^ler this war, , , , foretell: Roads to Freedom was 
first published in 1918 when the League of. Nations - had not 
been formed. • .. . 

The practice of j^overnment . . . criticize: Anarchism demandfi 
that government shall require the consent of all the governed, 
and not only of a majority, because the rule of a majority may 
be hostile to freedom. 

p. 1 16. by placing the decision . . . that section: It may be remembered 
that under the system existing at present in the* Indian Central 
Legislative Assembly, members of other communities do Aot gen- 
erally vote when the resolution or the bill under .discussion affects 
any particular community, 

p. 118, a sweater: a sw'eating employer. 

Whether art will . - . disaster: The truth of this Statement 

can be tasted by studying the development of art add literature 
under the Soviet rule. Conflicting views have been presented by 
different writers on this subject. 

When elementary needs . . The views expressed by the writer 
in. this and the next paragraph are fully explained by him in hia 
Marriage and Morals, 

p. 120. ^^sacramenF* : a sacred ceremony which is one of the channels 
by which God, througli the priest, confers His grace or authority 
upKDn men. Marriage is one of the seven sacraments. 

p. 12 1, to ^^become as little children^*: The reference is to St. Matthew, 
Chap. 18. “And Jesus called a little child unto him, and set him 
in the midst of them. And said. Verily I say imto you, Except 
ye be converted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven”: 

Godwin: William (1756-1836), English novelist and miscellane- 
ous writer. He was a dissenting minister, but his faith, was shaken 
. by the study oL French philosophers. His most important work 
is Enquiry. Concerning Political , 1 793.. 
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p, iit2,^^vagabond*s wage^'i wages which are sufficient for existence, but 
not for luxur>^ 

p.i2^»The decline of the birth-rate \ . . The falling birth-rate in 
several European Countries including England has been engag- 
ing the attention of the authorities for the last many years. 
that of America is likely . . . immigration: Immigration is not 
likely to effect a great increase in the population of U.S.A. for 
since 1921 this country has adopted the system of quotas in its 
immigration policy. Each year a quota is fixed for each nation 
but the total number of persons allowed is very small. For 
instance in I9S3 about 23,000 from all nations were allowed to 
settle in U.S.A. 

the Tellow Peril: The expression employed by the daily papers 
in Efirope and U.S.A. to describe the yellow people, especially 
the Japanese and the Chinese, when they invaded the field of 
white labour several years ago. 

p. 124, Anarchism: Anarchism has arisen within the Socialist movement 
as its extreme left wing. While orthodox Socialism believes that 
the individual will be free if the State becomes the sole capitalist, 
Anariiism fears that in that case, the State may be as tyranni- 
cal as the private capitalist. Hence Anarchism wants firstly, 
to cuilail the powers of the State and ultimately, abolish it. 
Liberty is the supreme good in the Anarchist creed. 
dangers and difficulties: In Chap. II of Roads to Freedom, the 
author discusses the darker side of Anarchism. He says that 
while in the general Anarchist creed there is nothing essenrially 
violent, the general tone of the Anarchist press is very bitter. 
Again, accoixiing to him, the revolt against law leads to a relaxa- 
tion of all the usually accepted moral rules and to a bitter spirit 
of retaliatory' cruel ts'. It is also found that Anarchists are in- 
clined to canonize all ^vho suffer for it,^ forgetting that some of 
these sufferers are not genuine Anarchists. Lastly “Anarchism 
attracts to itself much that lies on the border land of insanity 
and common crime’*. 

Syndicalism: This movement arose in France as a I'evoU against 
political socialism. It considers man as producer rather than 
consumer. Hence it ii concerned with reforming actual work 
and the organization of industiyy ^not merely^ with securing 
greater rewards for work. Its essential doctrine is the class \vju* 
to be conducted bv industrial rather than political methods. 
Its chief methods are the strike, the boycott and sabotage. 

p. 125. /fom its ashes ivill spring . . Mr. Russell is evidently thinking 
here of the mythical bird Phoenix which lived for many centunes 
and at the end of its life burnt itself on its nest, a new phoenix 
arising from the ashes. 
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